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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—= 


{ \N Friday afternoon, a kind of panic appeared to prevail in 

Lyons, the respectable classes expecting, it is said, an out- 
break of the Socialist kind. The report requires confirmation, but 
information of great uneasiness in Paris, for which there is no 
apparent cause whatever, reached the City. Its origin appears 
to have been the appearance of incendiary placards in Paris 
and Lyons, accompanied by a wide diffusion of threatening 
letters. 








France is said to be threatened with a dynamite conspiracy, 
which may become important in European politics. The miners 
of Montceau, near Macon, oppressed, as they thought, by a pious 
manager, attacked the church and other buildings, and the 
images of the Virgin, with dynamite. They were arrested, and 
probably implicated others, whose arrest in turn revealed the 
existence of a secret society, pledged to destroy order and the 
bourgeoisie and to produce anarchy, by the use of dynamite. 
Affiliated committees were found to exist in Lyons, where the 
dining-room of a restaurant has just been blown up; and in 
Paris, where letters threatening explosions have been handed 
to the police; and the central committee is declared to be 
sitting in St. Sauveur, Geneva, and to be allied to the Russian 
Nihilists. The latter story seems unlikely, but there may 
be darker Committees behind the Nihilists, men at war both 
with property and religion all over the world. The police 
are continuing their investigations, and a panic is setting in 
in Paris and Lyons which bodes no good to Geneva, as Switzer- 
land, if threatened for harbouring violent anarchists, would not 
be protected by Germany. As yet, the evidence is imper- 
fect, and the stories are wild; but the existence of dreamers 
who think the road to a happier future lies through murder 
and destruction is, unhappily, too well proved. The discovery 
of dynamite seems to have unsettled dreamy brains all over the 
world, and to have intoxicated men already half delirious with 
the passion of pity, with a sense of unexpected power. They 
feel as if they wielded the lightning, the most dangerous of 
temptations for human beings. 


Parliament met on Tuesday, after the adjournment; but in 
the House of Lords, Lord Granville only gave notice of his in- 
tention to move, on Thursday, a vote of thanks to the com- 
manders, officers, and men of Her Majesty’s Forces in Egypt, 
and Lord Salisbury of his intention then to question Lord 
Granville as to the policy of her Majesty’s Government in 
Egypt. In the House of Commons, Lord Randolph Churchill 
at once moved the adjournment of the House, in order to assail 
the Government for its departure from the “invariable” practice 
of refusing to pass the Appropriation Bill till the whole business 
of the Session had been concluded, the Constitutional reason for 
this course being that the House chose to keep in its own hands 
to the last moment the power of the purse, as a security for the 
redress of grievances. Lord Randolph accused the Government 
of having abandoned this constitutional security, by calling the 
House together at a time when the Appropriation Bill had been 





passed for the Session, and he darkly hinted that, in so doing, 
the Government had broken through one of the most weighty 
of the guarantees against despotism, which even “the Angel 
Gabriel,” had he been Prime Minister, ought to have had no 
power to persuade Englishmen to relinquish. The Government 
ought to have prorogued instead of adjourning the House, and 
summoned a new autumn Session. That they did not do so, he 
attributed to their dread of the debate on the Address, which 
would have opened up all the grievances of which the people 
had to complain, but as to which at present their mouths are 
stopped. 


Mr. Gladstone, who was in great force, and dealt with Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s solemn indictment with wonderful ease 
and gaiety, quite assented to the Constitutional principle laid 
down by Speaker Shaw-Lefevre (Lord Eversley) and others, 
that the whole finance of the year should be dealt with in one 
Appropriation Act,—a principle to which he found the Opposi- 
tion often only too indifferent,—but he pointed out that this 
had nothing at all to do with the doctrine that in all cases the 
last transaction of the Session must necessarily be the passing 
of that Appropriation Act, though, in the natural course of 
things, this would usually happen. Even had he been in the right, 
Lord Randolph should have moved, not the adjournment of the 
House, but an address praying for a prorogation, with which a 
motion for adjournment was quite inconsistent. The only 
result of the course recommended by Lord Randolph 
Churchill would have been that the speech from the 
Throne, and the Address in answer to it, would have been 
anticipated by a few months, and that in 1883 no such 
opportunity at all of reviewing popular grievances would 
have occurred, so that while the number of these oppor- 
tunities would not have been increased, they would have 
been much less evenly distributed in point of time,—an 
arrangement by which the people would hardly have profited, 
whether it had been the present Administration or that of the 
Archangel Gabriel which had been arraigned. The real motive 
for an adjournment was, of course, to utilise the five nights’ 
debate on Procedure which had already taken place, a debate 
that must have been wholly ignored, if the prorogation had 
intervened, instead of the adjournment. 


As regards precedent, Mr. Gladstone pointed out that the 
course he had taken was supported by a very sufficient pre- 
cedent. In 1820, the Appropriation Act having received the 
Royal Assent on July 26th, the House adjourned to August 21st ; 
on August 21st it met, and proceeded to transact business of 
various kinds ; and then, in its ignorance and infatuation, know- 
ing nothing of the doctrine of the noble lord that the passing 
of the Appropriation Act ends a Session, it adjourned to Sep- 
tember 18th. On September 18th it followed the same aban- 
doned course, by transacting business and adjourning to 
October 17th; and on October 17th it was equally reckless, 
and adjourned to November 25th. Nor was the question 
of prorogation undebated. It was expressly raised, not on 
Lord Randolph Churchill’s ground, but on the ground 
that the mover of the resolution favouring a prorogation 
felt the strongest possible objection to the Bill of pains 
and penalties against the Queen, then before the House of 
Lords, and wanted to get rid of it by that means. Of Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s Constitutional objection to prolong a 
Session after the Appropriation Bill had been agreed to, the 
statesmen of these days knew nothing. Now, said Mr. Glad- 
stone, “ What I submit is, that that entirely smashes, destroys, 
—and, as the noble lord, being fond of variety of expression, said 
he would not have the smallest, the least, the minutest change 
in the Constitution, so I say that it smashes, destroys, and 
pulverises,—the statement of the noble ‘ord that there was this 
invariable union between the Appropriation Bill and the proro- 
gation.” The exceptional character of the Session of 1820 did 
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not create any greater need for an adjournment to transact 
business after the Appropriation Act had been passed, than the 
exceptional character of the present Session created for a 
similar course. In both cases, it was considered essential in 
order to utilise a procedure costly in time, which must otherwise 
have been wasted. 


Sir Stafford Northcote languidly supported Lord Randolph 
Churchill, asserting that in 1820 the House of Commons had 
completed its own business, and was only waiting for the Bill 
of pains and penalties from the House of Lords. But if so, it 
had not completed its own business. If that Bill of pains and 
penalties had been persevered in, it would have needed the 
sanction of the House of Commons. Sir H. Wolff and Mr. 
Gorst supported the leader of the Fourth Party, on the extra- 
ordinary ground that a precedent dating from before the Reform 
Bill,—though it had nothing on earth to do with the represen- 
tative character of the House,—could not apply to a period sub- 
sequent to the Reform Bill; while Sir W. Harcourt pointed out 
very powerfully how impossible it is that Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s principle should not have been enunciated in 1820, 
had the statesmen of that day known anything about it. In 
the end, the motion for adjournment was lost, hy a majority 
of 67 (209 to 142). 


Mr. Gladstone’s subsequent resolution, that Procedure should 
take precedence of all other business, on those days on which it 
should have been set down by the Government, was not much 
opposed by Sir S. Northcote, and carried, after a shriek or two 
from Mr. Chaplin, Mr. Gorst, and others, by a majority of 51 
(98 to 47); but the Tories regarded themselves as ill-treated by 
Sir Stafford Northcote, in that they had not been allowed to 
* obstruct” this motion; and at a private meeting of the party 
on Wednesday, reproaches were freely uttered, which resulted 
in Sir Stafford Northcote’s support of an obstructive policy in 
the debate of Wednesday afternoon. Sir H. D. Wolff, having 
. then proposed to omit from the Closure Resolution all refer- 
ence to the Chairman of Ways and Means, so that it would 
apply only to the Speaker, Sir Stafford Northcote urged upon 
the House to debate separately the whole scheme for the pro- 
cedure of the House when the Speaker is in the Chair, and the 
scheme for procedure in Committee of the whole House, when 
the Speaker is not in the Chair,—in other words, to provide for 
the multiplication of its debates on Procedure by two. Nor, 
when the House adjourned on Wednesday, had any way been 
made with the Resolutions. Tory Obstruction was in full swing. 


Votes of thanks to the Army and Navy were moved on 
Thursday iv the House of Lords by Lord Granville, and in the 
House of Commons by Mr. Gladstone. Both made long and 
cordial speeches, marked, in Lord Granville’s case, by a distinct 
wish to show that Sir Garnet Wolseley was not rash, in which 
he was supported by the Commander-in-Chief, who evidently 
felt that, of the half-dozen charges levelled at Sir Garnet, this 
was the only one which had something in it. “A night ad- 
vance,” said his Royal Highness, “is rash;” but then, if it 
succeeds, we not only conquer, but conquer comparatively with- 
out casualties. Mr. Gladstone, too, though for the most part 
only felicitous, rose into eloquence in his admiration of the 
night attack on Tel-el-Kebir made by men who, “like the 
old Greeks,” might boast that “they went in manly silence 
to the war.’ In the Lords, no opposition to the vote 
was offered, Lord Salisbury eagerly assenting; but in the 
Commons, Sir Wilfrid Lawson made a speech the drift of which 
was that the Egyptians ran away, and so the British deserved 
no credit. He carried into the lobby Mr. Storey, Mr. Richard, 
and fourteen Parnellites, who may be easily forgiven. If Irish- 
men carp at the victory, an Irishman won it for us. 





Three or four attempts were made in the two Houses to 
“draw ” the Ministry on Egypt, but they were hardly serious, 
and entirely failed. Lord Salisbury, in the Peers, very 
cleverly assumed that a recent saying of Mr. Courtney that 
“the Egyptians should be left to stew in their own juice,” 
having been uttered by a “gentleman on the steps of the 
Cabinet,” must mean something, and asked, therefore, what it 
meant; to which Lord Granville replied that Mr. Courtney, 
though “a man of singular ability and knowledge,” was not in 
the Cabinet, and only spoke for himself. In the Commons, Sir 
H. D. Wolff tried the same course on Mr. Gladstone, asking him 
if he would secure the Canal, ensure self-government to the 
Egyptians “ through representative institutions”’—a new move 


for Conservatives, who, we suppose, think that the discovery of 
Obstruction will take the sting out of any Parliament—and the 
abolition of slavery. Mr. Gladstone replied that the cbjects of 
Sir H. D. Wolff and those of the Government were “ common 
objects,”—which does not, we hope, mean that he is going to 
summon a Parliament on the banks of the Nile. If he does, he 
will, we fear, find that a Notable’s idea of good government for 
Egypt does not exactly coincide with a Fellah’s or with a British 
elector’s, and that others beside Southern planters can recon- 
cile self-government and slavery. We believe, however, he 
alluded to representative municipal government, for which 
Egypt is ready. 


The Procedure debate on Thursday, after the Vote of Thank® 
was over, was marked only by one feature. Mr. Gladstone con- 
sented to exclude expressly the Chairmen of Grand Committees, or- 
of any Committee but the Committee of the whole House, from 
the operation of the Closure clause,—which is wise enough, as it 
is only in the case of final authorities, not in that of preparatory 
Committees, that obstruction is to be feared. For the rest, the: 
Conservatives continued their course of Obstruction, repeating 
the same arguments over and over again, till they called forth an 
energetic protest from the Solicitor-General. The Liberals, for 
the most part, having said again and again all they care to say,,. 
hold their tongues. : 


It is worth notice that the objection made to entrusting the 
Chairman of Ways and Means with all the powers of the 
Speaker for the closure of debate, brings out very strongly the 
wisdom, on which we have always insisted, of entrusting the- 
initiative in regard to the closure of a debate, not to either 
Speaker or Chairman, but to the Leader of the House subject 
to a veto of the Speaker or Chairman. It is perfectly absurd 
to leave the proceedings in Committee without the curb, if the 
proceedings of the House are to be subjected to it. The former 
need the curb more, and yet it is perfectly true that the Chair- 
man of Committees will never have the full authority of a 
Speaker. The true inference is that the responsibility of pro- 
posing the Closure should be given to neither, but to him 
who can alone duly weigh the urgency of the occasion, and who 
ought both to suffer for a reckless use of that responsibility, 
and to profit by the wise and prudent use of it,—the Leader of 
the House of Commons. 


A very serious incident has occurred in the Soudan. The 
Egyptian Government has received information from the 
Governor of Khartoum that the “False Prophet” there, 
who was arrested in 1879, took advantage of the contest with 
Arabi to raise a new force, destroyed an Egyptian army sent 
against him, and is now besieging Khartoum, with 20,000 
Nubian followers. The Governor demands reinforcements, and, 
of course, there are none to send. The Ministry, therefore, 
propose to raise a scratch army of blacks, who will probably 
desert. It is rumoured, according to the latest intelligence,. 
that Khartoum has fallen ; and Sir Charles Dilke, on Thursday, 
though he spoke of exaggerations, admitted that the news was 
serious. Mr. Gladstone, moreover, in his speech on Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, rather pointedly spoke of the Soudan as if it were: 
an integral part of Egypt, and within the territory which it was. 
our duty to release from anarchy. If the False Prophet is only 
a negro leader, he may be easily defeated, though it will take 
English troops to do it; but if he is acting for “ the Mehdi,” 
the Teacher whom Mussulmans expect on November 12th, the 
day on which their creed will be twelve centuries old, he may 
give serious trouble. The whole organisation of the Senioussia, 
which covers Arab Africa with monasteries in regions beyond 
European ken, will be at his back, as will half the population of 


Upper Egypt. 


The trial of Arabi, the only item of Egyptian news which 
appears to interest correspondents, who tell us literally nothing 
that occurs in Cairo, does not advance. Having secured European 
Counsel, one of whom, Mr. Broadley, we believe, speaks Arabic, 
Arabi has handed over to them a mass of concealed papers, 
which, it is said, implicate the Sultan, the ex-Khedive Ismail, 
and many Egyptians previously supposed to be loyal. These 
papers are to establish Arabi’s argument that he only repre- 
sented the Sultan and Egypt. Great pressure is, therefore, being 
employed to induce the Khedive to stop the trial, and exile him by 
decree. This could hardly be done without the consent of the 
British Government, and a simpler way would be to withdraw 





all charges involving Arabi’s general conduct, and try him only 
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for specific acts of incendiarism, massacre, and misuse of the 
white flag. This was the original intention, and on these points 
+he documents showing the action of the Sultan and the adhesion 


.of Egyptian notables can have no bearing whatever. Rumours 


are still spread of ill-treatment, which have probably some 
foundation, for it is to be noted that Arabi has been intrusted to 
Circassians, who have a blood-feud with him, on account of the 
torture of their-comrades. They act upon hints from the great 
harems which are ruled by Circassian ladies. They would 
hardly submit to his release, even to go into exile. 


Deep anxiety has been felt as to the fate of Mr. Palmer, the 
Jearned Professor of Arabic, best known, perhaps, to our readers 
asthe author of a splendid monograph upon Haroun el Raschid- 
He was employed by Government to deal with the Bedouin 
tribes who, during the war, threatened the Canal ; and on August 
10th, he quitted Suez, in company with Lieutenant Charrington, 
R.N., and Captain Gill, R.E., who had orders to cut the telegraph 
wires into Arabia. They marched out towards Gaza, and have 
never been seen since. It was believed they had been murdered 
for the sake of the large sum in gold Mr. Palmer had with him; 
and on Thursday intelligence was received from Colonel Warren, 
employed at Suez, which, as regards Captain Gill and Lieu- 
tenant Charrington, appears conclusive. Relics had been 
found belonging to them which showed they had been 
murdered by the Bedouins. Nothing, however, has been 
found belonging to Mr. Palmer, and it is possible that, 
with his perfect knowledge of Arabs, he may have 
been spared. The Times’ correspondent, however, affirms, 
apparently on later authority from Colonel Warren, that all 
three were killed by order of the Governor of Nakl, who offered 
‘them the alternative of jumping off a precipice or being shot. 
Mr. Palmer jumped, but the other two were shot. The story 
should be carefully sifted, and the Governor of Nakl, if it proves 
true, should be hunted down. It will, probably, not be found 
necessary to give him English Counsel. 


At the Chelsea Embankment, on Thursday, Professor Tyndall 
unveiled Boehm’s bronze statue of Carlyle. After making an 
eloquent speech on Carlyle’s genius and character, he said that 
no man of his day threwso much of resolution and moral elevation 
into the hearts and lives of the young. He might be described 
“fas dynamic,—not didactic,—a spiritual force which warmed, 
moved, and invigorated, but refused to be clipped into 
precepts.” “The misjudgments which had arisen since his 
death were evanescent. A bucket or two of water whipped 
into a cloud may obscure the Alpine peak, but the cloud passes 
away, and the mountain in its solid grandeur remains.” Is 
not this a little too much in the style of an éloge? We 
should have said that, with all his wonderful imaginative 
power and humour, exactly what Carlyle’s character wanted 
most was solid grandeur. He had the pride of Stoicism, but not 
the reticence and self-restraint. Of a grand character, it could 
never have been said that he was “ gey ill to live with.” 


In the singularly fine sermon preached by the Dean of St. 
Paul’s at St. Mary’s, Oxford, on the 15th inst.,--the sermon 
suggested by the death of Dr. Pusey,—the Dean described the 
leader of the High Anglicans as a true “servant of God,” in 
that special and exclusive sense in which the leading Apostles 
so called themselves,—servants who made it their sole end to 
serve God, as a soldier volunteers for a forlorn-hope,—servants 
who avoid innocent and happy enjoyments of a great many 
kinds, solely that they may do more than they otherwise could 
in the service of God. “ Our poets and novelists, as well as our 
preachers,” said Dr. Church, “have taught us to observe how 
strongly opposite elements and tendencies can co-exist in the same 
person; that ‘the human soul is hospitable, and will entertain 
conflicting sentiments and contradictory opinions with much im- 
partiality.’ It.was easier in former days than now, to conceive of, 
‘to believe in, the homogeneous and consistent in character. Yet, 
for all this, I venture to think that such a life may still be realised 
as that which St. Paul meant when he spoke of a servant of God, 
a life consciously, deliberately, exclusively given to work for 
‘God,”—and such a life, he says, was Dr. Pusey’s. Doubtless, 
that is so; but is there no difficulty in speaking of the service 
of God as “excluding” anything that is good, for which a man 
is specially fitted ? Is an engineer or artist who strennously 
cherishes in himself every higher impulse, any less a servant of 
God than Dr. Pusey ? 


It is stated in telegrams from “Rome that the Pope is 
favourably inclined towards a proposal for the beatification and 








ultimate canonisation of Sir Thomas More, the Chancellor of 
Henry VIII., who died a martyr for the Catholic faith; and of 
Dr. Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, executed by the same King, 
mainly because he accepted a Cardinal’s hat without permis- 
sion. Sir Thomas More, with his learning, his beautiful char- 
acter, and his martyrdom, would make a splendid Saint for 
English Catholics; and Fisher’s personal character was one of 
great dignity and sweetness. But Cardinal Manning, who is 
said to be promoting the Papal recognition of these worthies, 
must read More’s “Utopia” with care, for the advocatus 
Diaboli, if he knows his business, may not improbably accuse 
that work of heresy, in its argument for toleration. We thought, 
too, that Rome demanded miracles to prove Saintship ; and the 
only miracle More ever performed, though we admit that is one, 
was so bearing himself as a sincere Catholic that successive 
generations of Protestants retained an impression of the sanctity 
of his character. He is, we think, the only English Catholic 
martyr who left that tradition behind him. 


The “ outrage at Dunecht,” the theft of the body of the late 
Earl of Crawford, has been explained, though in an imperfect 
way. Charles Soutar, a discharged rat-catcher on the estate, 
has from the first hinted at a knowledge of the secret, and last 
week he was brought to trial. It was proved that he was at 
Dunecht when the body disappeared, that he knew where it 
was, and that he wrote letters saying he could tell, if he were 
rewarded. He himself admitted that he had seen the crime 
committed, and attributed his own silence to fear of the “ armed 
men” who removed the body. The jury disbelieved his story, 
and held him guilty of participation in the offence, and the 
Judge condemned him to five years’ penal servitude. Consider- 
ing the way decent men steal mummies for gain, and the way we 
punish aggravated assaults, that isa frightfully severe sentence ; 
but it will put a stop to the kidnapping of corpses,and Soutar will 
probably now tell the truth. He must have had assistance in 
removing the body, and it is improbable that he was the prin- 
cipal in the affair, which suggests a keener brain and a stronger 
motive. The resurrection men, we believe, never acted singly, 
partly from the great difficulty of carrying a body, and partly, 
we suspect, from a lingering superstitious fear. 


The religious census of Victoria, in which every one has been 
at liberty to enter his religion in any manner which best pleased 
his fancy, is a very curious document. Of 862,346 persons, 
very nearly 300,000 (i.c., 299,542) return themselves as belong- 
ing to the Church of England, nearly 200,000 (more exactly, 
197,157) as Roman Catholics, considerably over 100,000 as Pres- 
byterians of some shade or other, and nearly the same number 
as Methodists of some shade or other; while of the other Pro- 
testant sects none much exceed 20,000,—about the number of 
Baptists,—the Independents falling in numbers slightly below 
the Baptists. Eleven thousand are returned as Pagans. But 
the curious thing is the number of fancy religions. There 
is one Borrowite, one Millerite, one Walkerite, one Colensoite, 
one who returns himself as a “Silent Admirer,” one as a 
Theosophist, and five who belong to the “ Church of Eli Sands.” 
There are twenty who declare that they have “No Church at 
present, no creed,” three who call themselves “ Saved sinners,” 
one who is a “ believer in parts of the Bible,” two who call 
themselves “neutrals,” and three who state their religion as 
“£ s. d.’ Probably, a much greater number might have 
declared themselves adherents of these last two creeds, had 
Victorian candour been as great as Victorian liberty. 


The Farmers’ Alliance held their annual conference on Mon- 
day, and.passed unanimously some very strong resolutions. 
They declared that Sir T. Acland’s Bill for making tenancy 
secure, and Mr. Chaplin’s, must be rejected; and that even the 
Agricultural Holdings Act, though it were made compulsory, 
would not be sufficient. They therefore adopted a memorial to 
Mr. Gladstone, praying that he would support a Bill giving 
absolute security to the tenant for his improvements, even if he 
stays in the tenancy. ‘This means, it is explained, that rent 
should not be raised because of improvements, even if the 
tenant stays,—that is, we imagine, even if he is willing to pay 
increased rent, a very serious proposal. If it were accepted as 
it stands, it would give the improving tenant a right to stay on 
always at his old rent, which would make him copyhold tenant at 
once. Complete security for his money spent, if he quits the 
holding, is all the tenant can justly claim; for, if he stays, he 
enjoys the full benefit of his own improvements. 


Consols were on Friday 102 to 102}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——— 
THE NEW OBSTRUCTIVES. 


HE Conservatives have not opened their campaign with 
tact. During this week, they have openly assumed the 
attitude of mere obstructives, and have even seemed to take 
pains to convey to the country the notion that they are play- 
ing Mr. Parnell’s game for him, and with, of course, much 
greater effect than any with which he could play it for 
himself. Whether it is wise for the Conservatives to pose 
in this attitude before the country, to associate themselves 
openly with the effort to prevent the proper business of the 
House from being transacted, is questionable enough, though 
that is their affair, and not ours, But it is certain that 
the debates of Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday will 
produce everywhere the impression that the Conservatives 
are catching at straws to delay the. legitimate work of the 
day,—the discussion of the Procedure Resolutions. On Tues- 
day, Lord Randolph Churchill occupied a great part of the 
sitting with his Constitutional objection, receiving no support 
except that of the Fourth Party and a dubious sort of semi- 
encouragement from Sir Stafford Northcote, just sufficient to 
make it clear that Sir Stafford approved of delay for the sake 
of delay,—just insufficient to show that he had any Constitu- 
tional scruple on the score of the particular criticism which Lord 
Randolph had started. By his speech, Sir Stafford Northcote 
virtually announced to the whole country that he either could 
not or would not rebuke his own followers when they went in 
for open obstruction, but that he had quite too much insight 
into the unmeaning character of Lord Randolph’s objections to 
lend him hearty support. After seeing Lord Randolph’s preten- 
tious Constitutional argument tossed, as it were, in a blanket 
by Mr. Gladstone, and proved to have no ground at all in 
reason, while one of the most impressive and weighty of the 
precedents was absolutely on the other side, Sir Stafford North- 
cote could hardly nail his colours to such a mast as that. Never- 
theless, he had not the moral courage to put down his unruly 
follower as he deserved to be put down, and so took that Betwixt- 
and-Between course which is generally described as falling 
between two stools,—the stool, we suppose, of justice, and the 
stool of repentance. He could not bring himself to oppose ; 
he had not the resolution to condemn ; so he just trimmed,— 
the very course which the country will view with the most im- 
patience, knowing, as they do, that every bit of shillyshally at 
the present moment in the House of Commons is discrediting 
that House and the whole Representative principle, in the mind 
of Europe. 

The debates of Wednesday and Thursday are even more 
likely to alarm the country than the debate of Tuesday. 
There was just enough of Constitutional mystification to give 
a “colourable” appearance to Lord Randolph Churchill’s 
ostentatious Conservatism, but Sir H. Wolff's barefaced pro- 
posal to exclude Committees of Ways and Means from the 
operation of the Closure resolution was one of a kind not 
to be mistaken. The obstruction from which the House 
has suffered so much has been far oftener obstruction in 
Committee than in the House, and for a very good reason, 
—that in Committee, the same Member may speak as often 
as he likes; so that there is no limit to the vexatious ob- 
struction which any one Member may cause. Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s proposal to divide the whole question of Pro- 
cedure in Committee, from that of Procedure in the whole 
House, was essentially, as Mr. Gladstone pointed out, 
an obstructive motion. What he wanted was to reduplicate 
every discussion by insisting on a separate debate on identical 
issues, only because there is a difference in the names of the 
processes dealt with. No more purely obstructive sugges- 
tion was ever made by any of the Irish party than this, and 
yet it was gravely made by the Leader of Opposition, on the 
second night of the discussion. Sir Stafford Northcote might 
just as well object that a criticism passed upon the picture 
presented by one side of a stereoscopic slide, had not been 
passed upon the picture presented on the other side, unless the 
matter had been separately discussed and decided upon. The 
only real difference between Committee of the whole House 
and the House itself, is that the former, being less formal, is 
much more liable to abuse by obstructives and bores ; and that, 
unfortunately, it is hardly possible to give the Chairman of 
Ways and Means as considerable and dignified a position as 
the Speaker himself. The result is that the officer who 
needs these new powers most, is, on the whole, less likely to be 
implicitly trusted in the use of them than the officer who 
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needs them urgently indeed, but who does not need them 
quite so much. That is a very excellent reason either for 
devoting more care to the selection of the Chairman of Ways 
and Means, and for giving more prestige to his position than it 
has ever yet had; or else, what we should greatly prefer, for 
taking the initiative as regards the closure of debate altogether 
out of the hands of both Speaker and Chairman, leaving them 
a veto only, and lodging the responsibility with the Leader of 
the House. But it is very far, indeed, from a reason for de- 
priving the Chairman of Ways and Means of the powers which 
he needs, in the interest of the House of Commons, far more 
urgently than the Speaker himself needs them. That Sir 
Stafford Northcote should have formally asked for the redupli- 
cation of every discussion applicable alike and for the same 
reasons to the Speaker and Chairman of Committees, is 
ominous for the Conservative Party. They will not like to. 
go to the country as the confessed apologists of Obstruction. 
Yet it is difficult to conceive a more frankly obstructive sug- 
gestion than this, 

These are matters of which the country should take care- 
ful note, and on which it should express its opinion strongly 
and soon. If this autumn sitting of Parliament be thrown 
away and no adequate Rules are arrived at, the question of 
supreme importance before the Constituencies will be a 
question of life or death for the House of Commons. It 
is simply intolerable that the discussion of every great 
reform for which the Constituencies voted in 1880 should. 
be delayed indefinitely, because Irishmen and Conservatives 
have learned so to manipulate obsolete forms as to render 
it impossible to work with them to any practical effect. If 
one day is to be occupied in “ making, destroying, and pul- 
verising ”” one group of imaginary difficulties, and the next in. 
similarly annihilating another, the House of Commons will 
devote all its time to macadamising a road which it will never 
be allowed to use. It seems to us the greatest possible 
mistake for the Conservatives to lend themselves to this 
sort of factious opposition. They naturally stand up for 
venerable usage, but usages which have once begun to render 
an historical Assembly ridiculous, however old, can never be 
venerable; and the country looks to them to identify them- 
selves with that which justifies the pride of the House of 
Commons in its history, not with that which threatens it with 
destruction. There is nothing historic, nothing grand, nothing 
that appeals to the imaginations of Englishmen, in an army 
all whose soldiers have their hands tied behind their backs. 
Yet that is the exact condition of the political army now 
assembled at Westminster, and that is the exact condition of 
things for which the whole Conservative party is now pleading, 
with obstinacy, with passion, sometimes with rancour. They 
should not forget that on no issue would a dissolution be more 
appropriate, than on the question whether the country wishes, 
or does not wish, to see a stringent remedy applied to this 
state of things; and that if such a dissolution occurs, the 
great Constitutional party would be in the most false position 
in which it could be placed, supposing it had nothing to say for 
itself but to recount the flimsy protests of Lord Randolph 
Churchill, and to excuse the dilatory suggestions of Siz 
Stafford Northcote. 





THE SECRET TORY IDEA. 


T is not very easy to make out why the Tories, and a few 
nominal Liberals, like Mr. Walter, oppose the Closure of 
debate by a simple majority, with the anger, not to say bitter- 
ness, so often displayed. Of course, Tories are pleased at 
seeing the complete block of legislative reform which has pre- 
vailed during the last three Sessions. They think it highly 
desirable that the Liberal Party should be impotent to work 
its wicked will; and, doubtless, since the country declared so 
decisively for the Liberals, it has been impotent to carry out 
the wishes of the country. That the Tories should be pleased 
at this unexpected windfall of theirs—the accidental block of 
all business, and therefore of all Liberal reforms—is natural. 
And it is natural, too, that they should be very unwilling to 
introduce any remedy. But it is not natural that their hearts 
should burn within them with a sort of dull fury, at the bare 
notion that the Liberals should ever again recover the power 
of carrying reforms for which the country wishes. The wrath 
with which they appear to regard the mere possibility of putting 
down Obstruction without the full concurrence of the Opposition, 
can hardly be due to mere regret at the prospect of losing the 
advantage of an accidental bit of good-luck. There must, we 
think, be some better explanation of the intensity of the 
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passion with which they condemn the proposition that, with 
the concurrence of the Speaker or the Chairman of Com- 
mittees, a majority of the House may decide that any parti- 
cular discussion has been sufficiently prolonged, and that it 
ought to cease. We have meditated a good deal on the 
secret of the hate with which this very modest proposal for 
the abatement of a terrible evil is regarded by moderate 
Conservatives, and confess that it seems to us wholly im- 
possible to explain it on ordinary Party grounds. The Tories 
must know that when Liberals are in a majority, they will 
never permanently consent to be as helpless for what they 
think wise general legislation as they would be if they were in 
a minority, and yet this is the exact condition to which 
obstruction and prolixity together condemn the Liberals at the 
present time. We suspect that the conscious or unconscious 
impression which excites Tories to such enthusiasm in the cause 
of successful obstruction is this,—that only during Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Administration would there be any serious danger of fun- 
damental and critical changes, such as they in their hearts dread; 
and that if once Mr. Gladstone had retired from public life, 
there would be nothing of any moment to fear from the Liberal 
party for some years tocome. They attribute justly to Mr. 
Gladstone a courage—they would say “ audacity ’—such as 
no other statesman since the Revolution of 1688 has ever dis- 
played, and they fancy that if once reform could be staved off 
till his Administration were over, the Liberals might then be 
allowed to exercise the normal influence of a great Parlia- 
mentary majority without much harm coming of it. They 
regard Mr. Gladstone as the spear-head of the Liberal spear, 
and do not fear the spear anv longer, if only the spear-head 
could be removed. That is, we suspect, the true secret of a 
good deal of the fervour of indignation with which the Tories 
and reactionary Liberals regard the recovery of the usual 
legislative power of a majority, by the Liberals, during 
the Government of Mr. Gladstone. They tremble at the 
notion that the man who disestablished the Irish Church, and 
passed the Irish Land Acts, and abolished Purchase in the 
Army, should be permitted to deal with primogeniture, the 
Land Laws of Great Britain, and the question of household 
franchise in the counties, with the re-distribution of seats that 
is the corollary of that reform, in the large and manly 
fashion which has marked the whole of his statesmanship. If 
the direction of that legislation could but pass into the hands 
of Lord Granville and Lord Hartington, the sting of it would, 
they think, be extracted. Nevertheless, we believe them to be 
utterly in the wrong, not from any want of faith on our part in 
Mr. Gladstone, but owing to our profound belief that Mr. Glad- 
stone, far from being revolutionary in temper, except, indeed, in 
cases where it is perfectly obvious that half-measures are much 
more dangerous than revolutions, is full of Conservative rever- 
ence for all institutions which have worked moderately well 
hitherto, and full of dislike of everything approaching 
to theoretic change, of everything which looks like a mere 
logical rectification of anomalies in which there is no 
grievance, 

The truth is, that the Irish legislation which, from the 
tremendous character of the obstacles to be overcome, no 
one but Mr. Gladstone would have attempted, has entirely 
misled the Conservatives as to the temperament of Mr. Glad- 
stone. In Ireland he saw, and saw truly, a country which 
must, sooner or later, be lost to us, unless we are willing to 
govern it in the interests of the mass of its people. Doubt- 
less Mr. Gladstone’s deep sense of justice made him most 
anxious so to transform its government that the Irish might 
no longer be able to complain of being over-ridden by 
a people of totally different genius and of an alien faith. 
But even in relation to Ireland, it has been at least as 
much the Conservative instinct of Mr. Gladstone, the wish 
to make the unity of the United Kingdom real, instead of 
nominal, which urged him on to his great legislative efforts. 
Every step in that legislation has shown decisively the keen 
Conservative feelings of Mr. Gladstone. The mode in which 
the Disestablished Irish Church was dealt with, the reserve of 
the edifices for those who had so long possessed them, the care 
to provide for the building-up of a new Church property,— 
were all criticised in a very severe spirit by the friends of Dis- 
establishment for the sake of Disestablishment, who feared 
rather than hoped that the precedent which Mr. Gladstone had 
set might be followed in any future legislation of the same 
type. Again, nothing more Conservative in spirit, nothing 
less prone to revolutionary violence, could be conceived, than 
Mr. Gladstone’s tentative land legislation, which, alike in 1870 
and 1881, laboured at nothing more anxiously than at the 








conservation, so far as was in any way consistent with the 
reform needed, of the social influence of the landlords. We 
venture to say that if the statesmen of the next century find 
fault with Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Land legislation, they will 
find fault with it not for being too drastic, but for being too 
Conservative,—for its anxious endeavour to preserve and 
foster elements of society which it was almost impossible 
to preserve and foster, consistently with the vast changes 
in hand. 

But further, how would Mr. Gladstone’s retirement affect 
the Liberal party in England and Scotland? Only, as we 
conceive, in this way,—that it would render the progress- 
ive Liberals and Radicals rather more distrustful of their 
new leaders, and less inclined to accept from them modi- 
fications of Reform which they would have accepted 
at once from Mr. Gladstone. Lord Granville and Lord 
Hartington woald feel at once that, Mr. Gladstone being 
gone, they must show themselves his true successors,— 
nay, something more than his true successors, since com- 
promises which would appear mere generosities from him 
would be suspicious inthem. Our own private opinion is that 
Lord Hartington is more, not less, Radical than Mr. Gladstone, 
or, at all events, that he cares more for what we may call the 
logic of Liberal principles. But be that as it may, is it not 
obvious that the loss of Mr. Gladstone would throw immensely 
more influence into the hands of Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. 
Chamberlain, who would from that time forth be regarded as the 
trustees of all Radical ideas,—trustees, too, who would no longer 
have it in their power to plead their deference for the Prime 
Minister as an excuse for adopting milder measures than they 
themselves desired ? In our own belief, the only result of staving 
off Liberal reforms till Mr. Gladstone’s great influence is no 
longer exerted over the Liberal Party, would be, not to 
modify Liberal measures in a Conservative sense, but to 
modify them in a Liberal sense,—to make it necessary for 
Lord Hartington, if he did not of his own free-will adopt Mr. 
Chamberlain’s view, to approximate more to Mr. Chamberlain 
than he otherwise need,—to make Radical measures more 
conspicuously Radical, to minimise all the Conservative reserves 
of the Liberal legislation. If our Conservative friends would 
but ponder these things, perhaps they might grudge the Liberal 
Party its natural predominance during the existence of the 
present House of Commons, somewhat less. 





THE NEW INCIDENT IN EGYPT. 


HE Government are evidently determined not to explain 
their plans for the government of Egypt until they have 

been much more fully matured. Neither Lord Granville nor 
Mr. Gladstone made the faintest allusion to them in their 
speeches of Thursday, proposing that the thanks of Parliament 
should be given to the Fighting Services, speeches admirably 
graceful, but leaving an impression of caution and preparation 
not usual with either orator. It is usual in such eulogies to 
allude to the special value of the vic‘ories achieved with refer- 
ence to the policy of the country, and the absence of such 
allusion was by no means insignificant. Lord Granville, again, 
evaded Lord Salisbury’s question as to future action in Egypt 
with an adroijtness which was almost comic. The Tory leader 
had incidentally attacked Mr. Courtney, the Secretary to the 
Treasury, and Lord Granville seized the opportunity to make 
of his reply a mere eulogium on Mr. Courtney. It was admir- 
ably done, but the Peers knew as little when he sat down as 
when he rose. Sir H. D. Drummond Wolff, again, formally 
asked the Premier to say what he was going to do upon three 
divisions of the Egyptian Question which he mentioned, but 
Mr. Gladstone only told him that “he and the Government 
contemplated in common ” certain objects, namely, the freedom 
of the Suez Canal, the securing to Egyptians “ through 
representative institutions” of some control over their own 
destinies, and the extinction of slavery in Egypt and of 
the slave-trade in the Red Sea. That reply would reveal 
much, if it signified that the Government intended to 
call a Parliament in Cairo; but owing to the peculiar 
form of the answer, this meaning is not certain, and 
it is probable that Mr. Gladstone only intended to 
reaffirm that the Egyptians should enjoy as much self- 
government as possible, guaranteed in part by local represen- 
tative institutions. He will, we fear, find that his grand 
object, good government for Egypt, is not consistent with 
central representation, but it is use’2ss to discuss that till 
more light has been vouchsafed upon the Government plan. 
For the present, the Premier declines discussion ; and with the 
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arrangement with France still unsettled, with Lord Dufferin 
still negotiating at Constantinople, and with the Egyptian 
Army still in the air, this reticence is wise. It would be 
foolish to talk of plans before the Powers are agreed on prin- 
ciples, while Egypt is still seething with disorder, and while 
the Foreign Office is still weighing the news from the Soudan. 

That news may turn out most important, so important as 
to make all plans hitherto conceived almost valueless. The 
Correspondents are all fettered by deficiency of information, 
the Egyptian Ministers being clearly frightened into a careful 
secrecy, by the suspension of telegraphic communication with 
Khartoum, and by their own ignorance, which is so great that 
one of the best of them evidently believes “ Mehdi” to be the 
name, not the title, of the Prophet of the Soudan. We think, 
however, the following facts, based upon the telegrams, and 
upon some incidents made public just before the Mutiny broke 
out, may be accepted as approximately true. A person, very vari- 
ously described, has appeared in the Soudan, claiming to be 
the Mehdi, or Teacher, or Messiah whose arrival was predicted 
by Mahommed, and who, for reasons too long to detail, is ex- 
pected by the Mussulman world, and more especially by the 
Moorish world, to appear this year, the date usually fixed 
being the coming November 12th. He has been accepted 
as their chief by the Nubian Mahommedans, who are 
supposed to number three millions, and who are men of 
large stature, coal-black skins, straight faces, sometimes 
thick-lipped, but sometimes almost European in form, 
and courage of a kind differing radically from that of 
Asiatics in general. They are born fighting men, strike 
straight from the shoulder like Europeans, and have been 
found in India, in the Red-Sea steamers, in Turkey, and in 
the Egyptian Army singularly free from panic. When led 
even decently, they will die at their work, The pretended 
Mehdi, whoever he is—a point on which we shall have some- 
thing serious to say—has raised an army of these men, has 
crushed a large force of Egyptian conscripts sent to attack 
him, and, taking their weapons, has either captured or is now 
besieging Khartoum. Once in possession of that place, he 
can undoubtedly move northward in safety, and between him 
and Cairo—900 miles—there are literally no soldiers. The 
old army has perished, its drilled Nubians—about 3,500, we 
believe—will join him, and the dispersed soldiery will certainly 
not volunteer to fight the expected Messiah until defeat has 
disposed of his pretensions. The Egyptian Ministry intend, 
it is reported, to despatch a force against the Mehdi at once, 
chiefly composed of black men; but it will be roughly organ- 
ised, will be out of heart, and may be crushed like the pre- 
vious army. If it is, the English Army must defeat the 
Pretender, or submit to see its whole work swept away, and 


, Egypt conquered by black Nubians, who will respect neither 


Egypt, nor Europe, nor civilisation. Until all chance of such 
an invasion is removed, the British troops cannot be perma- 
nently withdrawn from Cairo. 

The difficulty of dealing with the Mehdi depends almost 
entirely upon a question to which we as yet can offer no reply. 
Who is he? It is declared in Alexandria that he is “ a negro” 
named Abu Khelat, who in 1879 was imprisoned, but is now 
at large; and if this is correct, the revolt may not be very 
formidable. A Nubian of high military genius is hardly 
to be looked for, and if he is a mere “leader,” he may be 
beaten, even by an Egyptian army, with English artillery ; 
may be contented to reignin Khartoum, withoutinvading Egypt ; 
and may even accept an Egyptian commission. But all 
accounts from all quarters persistently declare that the Soudan 
Pretender proclaims himself the Mehdi, the expected Teacher ; 
and no negro could, even among negroes, assume that char- 
acter. All Mussulmans know that the Mehdi must belong to 
the Clan Koreish, and to Mahommed’s own gens within the 
Koreish, and cannot, therefore, by any possibility be black. The 
prejudice of colour is absolutely dead within the Mussul- 
man world, and coal-black men have been Commanders- 
in-Chief and have even mounted thrones; but the authority of 
the Mehdi depends on a prophecy, and the prophecy has 
decided that he must be Arab of the highest house. No such 
person is or can be a black. It is as impossible as a black 
Hohenzollern. If the Soudan Pretender is not the Mehdi, 
Mussulmans will fight him readily ; but the accounts suggest, 
though they in no way prove, a different explanation. Abu 
Khelat may only be fighting on behalf of a higher personage, 
the Moorish Arab who rules the Senioussia or monastic associa- 
tion of the Tripolitan Desert ; who, four years ago, retreated into 
the interior of Eastern Africa, leaving behind him proclama- 
tions that on November 12th, 1882, he would reappear, to 





free the Mussulman world. This man could have reached the 
Soudan easily enough; and if he is there, or is, as we should 
rather believe, in any way behind the movement, the British 
departure from Egypt is indefinitely postponed, and the 
struggle, of which French statesmen openly avow their dread 
in the Assembly, will, within the next six weeks, be upon 
them. The head of the Senioussia, if he appears as the Mehdi, 
and threatens Egypt, will control every Moorish horseman from 
Barca to Tangier, and may cost the French, if not the British, 
a most serious campaign. We trust we shall not be misunder- 
stood. There is as yet no certain proof whatever that the 
Soudan Pretender is anything but an ambitious negro, tired of 
obedience to Egypt, who will be crushed, like any other negro 
chief, the moment he comes in contact with well-served 
artillery. But there is reason for the suspicion that he 
either himself is, or is the agent of, the very formid- 
able Moorish Arab whom we described in these columns 
in December, 1881, who undoubtedly claims to be the 
great Imam expected by the Mussulman world, and who as 
undoubtedly intended to appear in arms somewhere on 
Mahommedan territory on November 12th, 1882. His pro- 
mise to that effect was read by Mr. Broadley, the Tunis Cor- 
respondent of the 7¥mes, in Kairouan, nearly ten months ago. 
It may be all a dream, but the mere fact that we should have 
to write of such a dream in a serious tone, as a possible factor 
in English politics, shows strangely how novel are the forces 
with which, as protectors of Egypt, we may yet have to deal. 
The Government is wise to keep silence, until it at least. knows 
a little more. 





AMERICAN MILLIONAIRES. 


: remarkable letter of the Times’ Philadelphia Corre- 

spondent, published on Tuesday, illustrates what is 
believed in America to be the greatest or, at least, the most 
immediate of American social dangers,—the growing promin- 
ence of the Plutocrats, and the growing jealousy with which 
they are regarded. We have nothing in England quite like the 
American millionaire. We have rich men on this side, but 
with the possible exception of the Rothschilds, who are not 
English, and of whose position nobody knows anything accu- 
rately, our Millionaires are not so rich, are not so prominent 
in the national life, and are not inclined to devote 
themselves solely to affairs. Nobody hears much of Lord 


-Overstone, perhaps of all British subjects the man with the 


largest available resources; and the lesser millionaires, men 
with from two millions to five, either. ‘found families,” a 
process which involves large purchases of land and comparative 
obscurity ; or take to art and culture; or, like Sir T. Brassey, 
range themselves into the system by accepting office. We 
cannot recall a man who makes himself very visible by his use 
of money alone, and still less one who makes himself ob- 
noxious, Baron Grant wanted to do the former, but did not 
succeed, and now is only remembered by Emma shareholders, 
and the cosmopolitans in rusty coats who sit about on his 
seats and enjoy the dreary liveliness of Leicester Square. In 
America, however, the millionaire is what a King is in Europe 
—an object always of perpetual notice, and often of fanatical 
detestation. Owing partly to the immense spaces, partly to 
the diffusion of wealth, and partly to habit, almost all great 
undertakings in the Union, and more especially undertakings 
in the interest of communication, are carried on nominally by 
corporations, and these corporations tend to fall under individual 
control. The Americans, to begin with, prefer the Presidential 
system to the Parliamentary in all things, and leave to individuals 
whom we should call Chairmen, far more direct power than 
Englishmen usually.do. They do not use, moreover, the 
checks by which we habitually prevent single men from mono- 
polising stock in any concern, and then governing it at their 
own discretion. The notion of one man owning all the shares 
in the Bank of England, and appointing all the Directors, 
would horrify Englishmen. An American with a great fortune 
can buy a Joint-Stock Bank, or a railway line, or a great tele- 
graph system, and govern it as he pleases; and he has many 
temptations to do it. He wants occupation, he wants power, 
and he wants status; and the control, say, of a railway, with 
its stocks, its contracts, its patronage, and its importance to 
State Governments, gives him all he wishes for, besides a 
prospect, if he manages well, of indefinitely increasing his 
“ pile.” What Americans want with colossal fortunes we 
ean hardly imagine, for they get little that Englishmen 
think pleasant out of them; but they do want them, 
and set before themselyes pecuniary ideals which to Eng- 
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lishmen seem fabulous. Capitalists who should know tell us 
that Mr. Stewart, with nineteen millions, was not the richest 
American alive, one man, at least, possessing a much heavier 
impediment to carry on his road to Heaven. With a million 
and a few sixpences an Englishman is inclined to retire, and 
pursue his tastes in quiet; but an American is just beginning 
to “operate” on the grand scale, and with a sense of power 
and freedom. With that money, he begins to use his brains. 
An American millionaire, therefore, often makes himself 
master of some grand concern, or group of concerns, and is 
thenceforward a sort of King, governing as he pleases, pushing 
his “policy” as against other “ policies,” fighting huge cor- 
porations, defying the public, with which he is sure, sooner or 
later, to come into collision, corrupting State Governments, and 
even influencing the Government of the Republic. He occupies 
the position at once of a great company and a great aristocrat, 
and as he has usually as few bowels as a company, and is 
as self-centred as the great aristocrat, he is hated as neither is 
hated in this country. And there is often cause for hate. 
Nothing can be more vexatious to a community than that a single 
man should control all telegraph lines, as on the eastern side 
of the continent is nearly the case in America, or should be 
able to make or destroy entire cities, counties, and methods of 
industry, by altering railway routes or rates—things entirely 
within Mr. Vanderbilt’s power, or Mr. Jay Gould’s—throughout 
great States ; or not only own, but insist on doing the repairs 
for half a city, like Mr. Astor in New York. A feeling grows 
up that the individual should be made responsible for the use 
of such gigantic power, even though it be derived from pro- 
perty, just as it would grow up here, if the Grosvenors, the 
Russells, or the Bentinck ladies used the enormous powers 
in their hands through their ownership of West London 
in any whimsical way. Respect for property is stronger 
here than in the Union; but just let the Duke of West- 
minster order his tenants, as leases fall in, to paint all 
their houses black. This feeling is more bitter against 
individuals than corporations—naturally, because the latter 
create less sense of individual and unreasoning will; and in 
America it rises to such heights, that the most prominent 
millionaires, Mr. Vanderbilt and Mr. Jay Gould, are in nearly 
as much danger from dynamite as ordinary European Kings. 
Of course, any appearance of absolutism, and especially of 
coarsely cynical absolutism, in their management, deepens the 
feeling, both on its good and its bad side, rousing mere envy 
into hatred, while it gives to the hatred the excuse of 
patriotism. We can well believe, therefore, that when, 
a few days since, Mr. W. Vanderbilt, in presence of an 
“interviewer,” believed by his readers to be trustworthy, 
openly “damned the public,” and declared that anti-monopo- 
lists ‘‘ don’t come so high,” but are always purchasable at 
reasonable figures, all America began discussing his position. 
The sentence was probably not so brutal as it reads, for a 
“ black-mailer’’ would be very likely to avail himself of a 
popular feeling to extort terms; and naturally Mr. Vanberbilt 
confuses such men, whom he often sees, with the patriots, 
whom he does not see; but the speech, supposing it spoken, 
reveals a habit of purchasing legislators, and so far justifies 
the strongest suspicion that can be formed as to the fairness of 
the means by which the great monopolists seek their ends. It 
shows, moreover, that the American world cannot be sure that 
immense pecuniary power will be tempered by great public 
spirit, or that its possessors will never be tempted by large 
profits to themselves or their stockholders consciously to 
inflict injury on the public. They did do it in the famous 
Gold Ring, and Americans, with that experience behind them, 
are rightfully jealous, and ask what would happen if Mr. 
Vanderbilt saw his way to raise dividends by impoverishing 
the people? 

The remedy for this state of affairs is not very easy to find. 
That public feeling in America will grow more bitter, we have 
little doubt, as little as that respect for property will not of 
itself check remedial action. Some of our readers may think 
that unreasonable; but if one of these Americans came over 
here, and shut the Bank of England, or bought all its shares, 
as he easily might, or produced a “Black Friday” every 
year, by withdrawing gold, as he also easily might, or 
knocked all investments to pieces by perpetually “cornering ” 
Consols, which is not so impossible as it looks, we doubt 
if English scruples about legislation against individuals 
would be irremovably strong; and Americans regard the 
‘‘ people” and the “country” as old Legitimists regard the 
King. They sometimes feel as if there were treason, where we 
should only see oppressiveness. But to say that they will at 





last do something, is not to discern the method they will 
adopt. A much sharper Statute of Distributions for pro- 
perties exceeding a million, a statute absolutely compelling 
division on pain of the State stepping in as heir, would palliate 
the evil, for it takes two generations to make fortunes colossal, 
and to place them in young hands; and such a statute would 
not be wholly inconsistent with American sentiment. They 
do not actually legislate against Wills, but juries very often 
upset them upon grounds which are really reasons of public 
sentiment. An easier way would be to create a Board of 
Control for gigantic concerns, just as we did for the East 
India Company, and have done recently for the collective 
Railway Interest ; but the Americans are hampered by their 
Constitution. When evils rise to a certain height, the popular 
will has nothing to act through. It is very difficult for a single 
State to act, in the face of the clauses in the Constitution 
about breach of contract and special taxes, and we are not 
certain of the right of the Central Legislature. We do not 
ourselves see anything in the Constitution of the Union which 
should forbid Congress to expropriate with compensation any 
property whatever which it is of national importance that the 
nation should possess; and the power of expropriation implies 
rights of control, in the public interest. Nor do we see, 
either, why Congress should not legislate for all means 
of communication, as it does for the Post Office, and, 
in fact, embrace all within the control of that establish- 
ment, American lawyers, however, shook their heads over 
Emancipation by law, except as an incident of the War; the 
States would be jealous, as usual ; and hitherto the control of 
Railways has been considered, as was shown in the Illinois 
agitation for lower rates, within State purview. The mil- 
lionaires will, therefore, we conceive, be protected by legal 
difficulties, until on some fine day some one of them does 
something which touches general feeling to the quick, and 
produces one of those resolves to be done with the evil which 
in America, as in England, so enlighten Constitutional lawyers. 
A “latent power,” or a “legal fiction,” or the possibility of 
an “amendment,” will then be discovered pretty fast, and the 
world will wonder where the difficulty was. Before that 
happens, however, we expect fully to see a Central Syndicate 
in New York composed of millionaires only, and controlling 
all telegraphs, all railways, and consequently not only all 
intercommunication, but all prices. .The members of that 


Syndicate, if they could only keep alive a twelvemonth—which 


might be difficult—would at the end of the time smile at the 
Rothschilds as persons who, in the petty businesses of Europe, 
were accounted very rich. 





THE FRENCH PLAN FOR TUNIS. 


\HE Times’ Correspondent in Paris has certainly an 
adequate idea of his own position in politics, and some- 

times deserves a little of the ridicule so plentifully showered 
on him; but he is well informed, and we see no reason for 
doubting the accuracy of his account of the plan adopted by 
the French Ministry for the government of Tunis. It is a 
very clever plan, for certain purposes, and is, in all essentials, 
the one with which Clive originally tried to work the adminis- 
tration of Bengal. The French Government desire to govern 
Tunis absolutely, without exactly uttering before Europe the 
word “annexation.” They have, therefore, after trying to 
get rid of the Capitulations by negotiation, which both in Rome 
and London presented some difficulties, submitted a Treaty 
to the Bey, under which they indirectly assume the sovereignty 
of the Tunisian State. The Bey will remain Bey in name, and will 
receive an income of £28,000 per annum, while the Princes of 
his house, who are young and dangerous, will draw collectively 
allowances amounting to £40,000 a year; but the French 
Government will “ take over” the Debt, that is, will guarantee 
the interest on the Bonds, now amounting to only £5,000,000 in 
all, will levy all taxes, and will arrange for the administration 
of the country. This is, of course, annexation, as France must 
be responsible to the world for all that occurs in Tunis, and will 
be irresistible within her new dependency, but it will be annexa- 
tion without certain consequences. Tunis will not be part of the 
Republic, like Algeria, will not be represented in the Chamber, 
and will be governed by some Frenchman who, as “ head of the 
Bey’sGovernment,” will issue decrees, having the force of law, in 
his Highness’s name. He will be responsible in the end, of 
course, to the Assembly, because the Assembly can censure 
the Foreign Office for not removing him; but every censure 
on him will involve a Ministerial crisis, the Assembly need not 
notice him unless it pleases, and in practice, so long as he is 
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successful, he will be despotic,—a European and civilised Grand 
Vizier of Tunis. cake 

This is in seeming a very easy way of substituting Euro- 
pean for Native authority in an Asiatic or African State, 
and we do not wonder that the French Government has 
adopted it, or that it should have many attractions for 
English, and especially for Anglo-Indian opinion. A civilised 
and responsible despot can do a great many things, good 
things as well as evil things, which a “Governor” cannot do, 
and can especially override some exceedingly awkward diffi- 
culties in the way of tenures, proprietary rights, and privileges 
protected by prescription. He can always act more rapidly 
than a Governor, he can often cut knots by his mere fiat 
which seemed insoluble, and occasionally he can do justice, 
otherwise not to be done, in a very drastic fashion. There is a 
lingering kindness for the method of Solomon in most Euro- 
pean minds, when dealing with Asiatics, and very able men 
have affirmed that what an Asiatic State always wants is a just 
King to “sit in the gate,” and remedy grievances untram- 
melled by laws, or limitations, or responsibility, except to the 
universal conscience. It is an attractive idea; and asit always 
affects our course in India, and may greatly affect our 
course in Egypt, we will just point out why the wisest 
Indian statesmen, after endless discussion and with many 
regrets, have finally abandoned it. 

The system of governing an Asiatic State through a dele- 
gated despotism fails in three essential respects. It does not 
conciliate the people, it does not secure material prosperity, 
and it does not provide any guarantee of any sort against 
thisgovernment ordered from home. It does not con- 
ciliate the people, because the European ruling in the name 


‘of an Asiatic Sovereign is expected to obey native laws, 


which in practice he never does or can do. The French 
Vizier of the Bey, for example, will be expected by all Moors 
to acknowledge Mussulman ascendancy, to exempt Mosque 
property from taxes, and to respect the general principles of 
the Cheri, or Holy Law. He will not do the first, because he 
wants equality before himself, and a certain unrecognised, but 
still real, ascendancy for Frenchmen ; he is nearly sure not to 
do the second, because too much property is assigned to the 
Mosques, and escapes taxation; and he cannot do the 
third, because the Assembly will not endure a law 
which rejects or partially invalidates Christian evidence. 
The French Vizier must “reform” these things, and 
in reforming them will be held by Tunisians not to be 
acting on French ideas, which, in a conqueror, would be 
accounted reasonable, but to be guilty of continuous usurpa- 
tions. The Moors hold their own law obligatory while their 
own flag flies, and will hate the Frenchman who overrides it, as 
if he were an Infidel favourite promoted by the Bey. They 
will feel deceived and oppressed, instead of oppressed only ; and 
confidence will never, while the system lasts, be aroused. Then 
the power of the European despot, however fairly employed, 
is fatal to that sense of security, and especially of commercial 
security, which is essential to the development of material 
well-being. The mau whose decree has the force of law is 
always decreeing ; always interfering, and always “ fostering ” 
this or that industry. He alters taxes, he grants “con- 
cessions,” he makes changes in the commercial laws 
of which he perceives only part of the effect. Let 
us suppose him entirely well-intentioned, and still he will 
raise or remit a duty suddenly, in either case crushing 
an industry, will give to a foreign firm privileges “ to pro- 
mote trade’ which simply ruin native trade—the outrageous 
exemptions granted by the East India Company’s Agents in 
1760-64 were originally quite honest—or he will decide that 
in this case the principle of Caveat emptor, and in that case 
the theory of implied warranty, shall govern the decision. 
That is, he makes trade next to impossible, by unsettling its 
foundations. He means no harm, perhaps, but the mere 
existence of his power introduces uncertainty, and inspires all 
men with the idea that if they can only “get at” 
him, all will go well. Himself ruling absolutely, he 
delegates absolutism, and tells Judges, for example, to 
“do justice” rather than explain law, till there is little 
certainty anywhere, and in commercial decisions none at all. 
Wealth does not arise under those conditions. If experience 
in Asia teaches anything, it is that the best despot cannot 
quiet the people as immutable, self-acting law does; that no 
system secures prosperity like an unchangeable civil code of 
any kind, that nothing improves the morale of the people like 
the idea that Law is above the individual will, even of the 
highest. The moment that is realised, the people become, 





in the ordinary transactions of life, free men, and com- 
mercial energy is at once developed. The “ Perpetual 
Settlement,” as it is called, of Bengal; involves a most 
injudicious limitation of State rights; while in the rest 
of India, wise Governors can alter the land-tax every thirty 
years. One would say that the second system must be better ; 
but it is under the former that wealth has increased, till Bengal 
could buy the rest of India, and till the Bonds of her special 
Railways have gone, owing to the endless mass of the traffic, 
almost “ out of sight.” 

It is, however, the third evil which, in Tunis, will be most 
felt. We should despair of conveying to our readers our con- 
viction of the miseries which would fall on India, if the Home 
Government could, without observation, order a despotic 
Viceroy to alter taxes, grant concessions, and appoint any one 
sent out to any office. India would become in ten years a 
tropical farm, as, indeed, Ceylon once was, worked for the 
benefit of the dependents of political personages at home. 
Tunis will be so worked, worked exhaustively, worked, we 
fear, recklessly. The pressure on the Foreign Office in Paris 
from the three great “ Rings,” the Hebrew Ring, which 
manipulates loans, the Protestant Ring, which arranges 
industrial concessions, and the Catholic Ring, which set up 
the Union Générale, and is inclined towards speculative 
banking, is nearly irresistible; while the Deputies are hungry 
for posts for their constituents, and the Consular Service, 
badly paid and badly controlled, is rabid for promotion and 
chances of distinction. Tunis will be exploite, as Algeria 
could not now be, under private memoranda from Paris, till 
the people will regard the French as the Egyptians regarded the 
Europeans in 1881,—as mere “ locusts,” men intent on making 
fortunes by any and every means. The great curse of foreign 
French administration, labour under contracts so severely 
worked as to involve much of the suffering of slavery, is sure 
to follow, till the condition of Tunis, which might be as good as 
that of any remote French Department, will be scarcely better 
than that of Tripoli; and till Italians, Spaniards, and Maltese will 
fill the air with complaints of unjust preferences, interfering with 
their industry. Much of this mischief is special to French- 
men, who endure “jobs” at Colonial expense which disgrace 
them, and who, in Egypt, Guiana, and Réunion are unscru- 
pulous in compelling labour; but much follows almost neces- 
sarily, from a system under which a ruler, bound by no law, is 
completely bound by private notes from the distant “ Depart- 
ment” to which he is responsible, and which he dare not 
offend. We think we can trust character only, but it is scarcely 
thirty years since one of the most haughtily upright of English 
statesmen ordered the Governor of Ceylon to give a young man, 
then on his way out, “ some office worth about £1,200 a year,” 
—and it was done. 





SCHOOL-BOARD FINANCE. 


.. meeting to prepare for the School-Board Elections 
which was held at the Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, 
on Monday was in several ways a remarkable one. It was 
opened by an excellent speech from Sir John Lubbock, a 
speech in which the right note was sounded for the guidance 
of the electors next month. The object of the meeting, he 
said, was to form a Committee, “ not to promote the interests 
of any party or section, nor to promote the candidature of 
individuals, but to call the attention of the ratepayers to the 
question they would have to decide.” It was desired “ most 
anxiously to steer clear both of party politics and religious 
differences ;” and every one who was disposed to assist would 
be welcome, “ whatever sect or party he might belong to.” If 
the Committee act up to the spirit of these words, they will 
not encourage the disposition there is to draw a sharp line 
between official candidates and non-official candidates. The 
electors will probably be advised, in the circulars put out by 
the former, to distribute their votes among all the candidates 
who carry on a joint canvass and defend a common policy. 
When the voter has no reason for taking any other course, he 
will naturally follow this advice; but it may often happen— 
we hope that it will often happen—that he will have more 
confidence in one of the non-official candidates, and wish to 
associate him with those of the official candidates whom he 
prefers to their colleagues. The language of Parliamentary 
elections is a great deal too much used in these School Board 
contests. Where politics are concerned, it would be idle 
for an elector to split his vote between those of oppo- 
site parties. The return of one would neutralise the 
return of the other. But it is not so in a School-Board 
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election. The personality ef the members, their zeal for 
education, their readiness to spend time and labour in pro- 
moting it, their acquaintance with the classes who will chiefly 
avail themselves of the Board Schools,—these and similar 
considerations should take precedence of the question whether a 
candidate is supported by the majority on the present Board, or 
offers himself simply on his merits, The advice we should 
ourselves give to the electors is simply this: Vote for the 
candidate to whom you would most readily entrust your own 
children. Never mind whether he belongs to the official 
Ring, or to the Opposition. Look at what he has done, 
if he be already a member of the Board, look at what he 
promises to do, if he be not already a member ; and be guided 
by that, rather than by the company in which he comes for- 
ward. Noscitur a sociis is a very good rule, but it is not 
applicable to a School-Board election. 

The most interesting feature of the meeting was Mr. Fors- 
ter’s speech. The man who created the School-Board system 
has every right to be listened to, when he speaks of its work- 
ing, and of the shortcomings which still remain to be made 
good in it. In London, there are still 27 per cent. of the 
children who ought to be at school who are without a school 
to go to, while 44 per cent. of the children who ought 
to be at school are not there regularly. These facts have 
every year a more serious significance. ‘Education is now 
more a necessity than it was in 1870, for in 1870 there 
was a large uneducated population; but now the uneducated 
classes are diminishing, those who are uneducated will be 
helpless among their fellows, and will be almost driven to 
criminal courses.” It is true, of course, that education does 
not necessarily make people better; only fanatics look to see 
the gaols emptied, as soon as everybody has learnt to read. 
But it makes them stronger, and the weaker people are, when 
those around them are strong, the more they will be tempted 
to resort to crime, to put them on a level with their neigh- 
bours. Further, these facts point to proportionately 
greater difficulties to be overcome. The children who are 
willing to come to school have been brought there, and the 
process of getting hold of the unwilling remainder will be 
very much more troublesome. The burden laid on the rate- 
payers will also be greater. Additions to the rates increase in 
much more than arithmetical proportion. It is not twice as 
hard to have to pay 6d. in the pound, instead of 3d., but 
many times harder. With the cost of elementary education 
in London what it is, every fresh demand deserves to be 
narrowly inspected. Yet it is inevitable but that fresh de- 
mands should come. ‘There must be,” in Mr. Forster’s 
words, “ a place for every child, and the increase of population 
must be anticipated and provided for.” We cannot afford to 
spoil the educational ship for the pennyworth of tar,—to leave 
the classes it is most important to bring to school outside, 
because, in order to get them there, our hands must again go 
into our pockets. 

It is because there is so much that ought to be done, and 
so much money likely to be wanted for doing it, that we are 
anxious to call attention to one point which did not receive 
the attention it deserves at Monday’s meeting. There is a 
limit even to the burden that a London ratepayer will bear, 
much-enduring as he is; and if ever that limit is passed by 
the London School Board, there will be a very ugly reaction 
against education. What we desire, therefore, is to see all 
that remains to be provided for the education of London 
children provided with as little additional cost as possible. It 
is quite certain that this end can only be attained by keeping 
the most careful watch over what may be called the non-educa- 
tional part of the Board’s outlay. At the meeting on Monday, an 
attempt was made to call attention to this part of the subject, 
but it does not seem to have fallen into good hands. The 
Instances of extravagant expenditure alleged by Mrs. Fenwick 
Millar seem to have been the fitting-out of the ‘Shaftesbury’ 
training-ship, and an excess of cost over estimate in the ventila- 
tion of the Board-room. But the ‘Shaftesbury’ is now an old 
story, and as it is still the stock instance of the Board’s ex- 
travagance, it is probable that it has not been made a precedent 
for any similar outlay. As to the ventilation of the Board- 
room, there is, no doubt, a considerable discrepancy between 
£300, which was the estimate, and £600, which was the actual 
cost ; but works of this kind do very often turn out to be more 
troublesome, and consequently more expensive, than they were 
expected to be, and then the estimate is necessarily exceeded. 
We cannot but suspect, however, that other instances of extrava- 
gant expenditure might be brought forward in which the sums 
involved are much more than £300, and the extravagance 





much more recent than the fitting-out of the ‘ Shaftesbury.’ 
At a meeting of the Southwark electors last week, a ratepayer 
is reported to have asked whether it was true that the Solicitor 
to the Board, besides his salary of £2,000 a year, has been paid 
during the last ten years £110,000, by way of commission on 
the purchase-money of school sites. The candidate to whom 
this inquiry was addressed does not seem to have denied that 
the Solicitor is paid a commission on the purchase-money 
of the sites, or that the commissions during the last 
ten years have amounted to the sum named. All he 
said was that the rate of commission had been reduced 
by £2,000 a year. But if it has hitherto averaged £11,000 
a year, this reduction still leaves the Solicitor in receipt of 
some £9,000 a year over and above his official salary. Pro- 
bably, as this was all Mr. Hawkins said, it was all he could say ; 
and in that case, it points to a degree of extravagance or of care- 
lessness which, in a body administering rates levied upon the: 
whole community, is nothing short of monstrous. The fact 
that. the rate of commission has been reduced, only makes 
things worse. But for this, we might have fancied that the 
Board had remained miraculously ignorant of the mode in 
which their Solicitor is paid; now we are forced to believe 
that they have known of it, and have accepted it, as a thing to be 
slightly modified, indeed, but not to be abolished root and. 
branch. We should like to know whether the Architect is 
paid in the same handsome and easy-going way, and whether 
commissions are limited to the Solicitor, or dealt out to 
everybody who is employed to do work on behalf of the 
Board. Now, supposing the statement that the Solicitor is 
paid by commission to be correct, it is unintelligible that such 
an arrangement should have been acquiesced in by the excel- 
lent men of business who are members of the Board, and 
not apparently violently or persistently challenged even by 
what professes to be an economical opposition. Nor is 
it at all evident what is the system by which the Accounts 
of the London School Board are audited. The Report of the 
Local Government Board shows that improper expenditure on 
the part of a Board of Guardians, not dealing with a thousandth 
part of the money which is raised and spent by the London 
School Board, is constantly disallowed by the auditor. Who are 
the Auditors who have allowed the servants of the Board to be 
paid by commission, the most wasteful and waste-provoking of 
all methods of payment, without, seemingly, making any re- 
monstrance? While so much remains to be spent on the 
education of London children, the Ratepayers cannot afford to 
make things so very pleasant for those who do work which, 
after all, is only collateral to education. Even if it should 
prove that the gains of the Solicitor have been greatly exagge- 
rated, the fact that he is paid by commission at all would 
reflect great discredit on the Board. They ought to put the 
salaries of their servants as high as they think necessary to 
secure first-rate service, but they should pay them nothing 
except their salaries. The whole business suggests a parting 
counsel which we hope that the electors will lay to heart. No 
matter what other claims a candidate may have to their con- 
fidence, let them vote for no one who does not undertake not 
to rest until he has abolished all payments by commission. 








WHAT MAKES LITERATURE POPULAR? 

ESSRS. LONGMAN’S spirited attempt to issue a Maga- 

zine for sixpence which may fairly compete with, and, 

if possible, excel in intrinsic worth as well as popularity, maga- 
zines of double the price, brings strongly before us the secret of 
genuine literary popularity with the great majority of readers,— 
a point on which it is by no means easy for any critic to decide, 
unless he suppresses for the momentall reference to his own in- 
dividual taste, and considers calmly the class of books which win 
from the reading public the most signal signs of favour. Messrs, 
Longman, we see, regard Mr. James Paynas the novelist to whom 
they would most naturally turn when looking for great popular 
favour, while they ask the brilliant author of “ Vice Versa” to 
lend them the supplementary aid of his talents. They justly 
consider Professor Tyndall one of the most popular writers on 
physical science, while they ask Professor Owen,—a somewhat 
eccentric choice,—to give them his judgment on the present 
state of the controversy as to the Origin of Species. They go 
to Mr. Howells, the clever American novelist, for his sketch of 
a New-England village; ask the author of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman,” for verse; publish “ A Gossip on Romance” from 
that lively essayist, Mr. R. L. Stevenson; and put before us 
some of the observations made by Mr. Freeman during his 
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recent tour in the United States on those American usages 
of speech and practice which struck him most. This is 
not a bad sixpennyworth, and as regards some of the authors 
chosen we could not offer a suggestion likely to have improved 
the popularity of this first number. But there are clearly one or 
two omissions, while one or two of the authors whose papers 
are here published, seem to have been selected rather for the 
purpose of stamping the magazine with a reputation for care 
and learning, than for the purpose of eliciting a large demand. 
Had we to draw up the list best adapted simply to command a 
large sale, we should have left Mr. James Payn and Professor 
Tyndall where they are, secured from Mr. Edwin Arnold,—the 
author of the “ Light of Asia,” not the author of the “ Sick King 
of Bokhara,” and “ Tristram and Iseult,” a poem on Egypt; ex- 
tracted from Dr. Farrar an essay on the meaning of the Apoca- 
lypse; obtained a criticism of England (instead of his sketch 
of New England) from Mr. Howells, or failing Mr. Howells, from 
Mr. Henry James; asked Mr. Froude for an estimate of the 
imaginative power and weakness of Carlyle; Mr. John Morley 
for a paper on the capacities and incapacities of English 
journalism ; Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, for an article on the sins 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Government,—and Professor Bryce, for one 
on its merits; while the whole might close with a paper from 
Mr. Ruskin on the art and poetry of Rossetti. Messrs. Long- 
man would say, if they criticised our suggestion, that it violates 
their first rule, not to meddle either with religion or with politics. 
Well, that is just the rule which seems to us to destroy their 
best chance of popularity, for it is the most distinctive 
note of modern feeling that there shall be no subject of 
supreme popular interest excluded from the survey of 
our popular literature; and though it may be wise to admit 
contributions to that survey from all sides, it is foolish and un- 
meaning to exclude such subjects artificially from any journal 
which professes to appeal to the imagination and to minister to the 
intellectual life of man. If Messrs. Longman’s Magazine fails to 
secure the popularity which it would otherwise deserve, it will 
be through this obsolete reluctance to meddle with subjects on 
which men are fiercely at issue with each other. 
It will be observed that in our suggestions for a popular pro- 
gramme, we have included some writers who have a first-rate repu- 
_ tation with the most fastidious critics, and some who have not, but 
only a first-rate power of securing readers. It is in fact to some 
extent a matter of accident, whether a man of first-rate powers 
will or will not choose subjects on which he can hope to interest 
the great mass of readers, or whether or not a man who has the 
happy art of interesting a great number of readers will or will 
not have the power to deal with great subjects in a vivid and 
adequate way. The result is that some really great writers are 
thoroughly popular, and that some extraordinarily popular 
writers are not by any means great, and that a magazine which 
needs in the first place to be read, if only that it may gain the 
ear of the public, ought, at least at the outset, to secure the aid 
of both classes of writers. Now, what is it that constitutes the 
popular element in style, as distinguished from real power to treat 
the subject in hand with lucidity and force ? We are inclined 
to think that it is the power of producing a rapidly-moving series 
of vivid and novel impressions, clear in detail, which seem to illu- 
minate a subject without always really doing so. We have in- 
timated, for instance, that Mr. Edwin Arnold, the author of “ The 
Light of Asia,” a poem on Buddhism which has now reached 
its ninth edition, would probably write a much more popularly 
effective poem on Egypt,—or on any other subject of the moment, 
—than Mr. Matthew Arnold, whose poems many of us know by 
heart, and, indeed, regard as part and parcel of our truest 
intellectual life. Let us compare their methods of work. 
Here is a very effective passage from “The Light of Asia,” 
describing the situation of Siddartha’s Palace of Pleasure, 
fronting the Himalayas :— 
“Yet not love 
Alone trusted the King; love’s prison-house 
Stately and beautiful he bade them build, 
So that in all the earth no marvel was 
Like Vishramvan, the Prince’s pleasure-place. 
Midway in those wide palace-grounds there rose 
A verdant hill whose base Rohini bathed, 
Murmuring adown from Himalay’s broad feet, 
To bear its tribute into Gunga’s waves. 
Southward a growth of tamarind trees and sal, 
Thick set with pale sky-coloured ganthi flowers, 
Shut out the world, save if the city’s hum 
Came on the wind no harsher than when bees 
Hum out of sight in thickets. Northwards soared 
The stainless ramps of huge Himila’s wall, 
Ranged in white ranks against the blae—untrod, 


Infinite, wonderful—whose uplands vast, 

And lifted universe of crest and crag, 

Shoulder and shelf, green slope and icy horn, 
Riven ravine, and splintered precipice 

Led climbing thought higher and higher, until 

It seemed to stand in heaven and speak with gods. 
Beneath the snows dark forests spread, sharp laced 
With leaping cataracts and veiled with clouds: 
Lower grew rose-oaks and the great fir groves 
Where echoed pheasant’s call and panther’s cry, 
Clatter of wild sheep on the stones, and scream 
Of circling eagles : under these the plain 

Gleamed tike a praying-carpet at the foot 

Of those divinest altars. Fronting this 

The builders set the bright pavilion up, 
Fair-planted on the terraced hill, with towers 

On either flank and pillared cloisters round.” 


Here is a great.stream of vivid impressions, some of them made 
vague by names which to the ordinary reader only conceal the 
meaning, though none the less imposing on that account,—some 
of them distinct and clear,—all of them studded with vivid points 
of colour, many of which distract the attention from the general 
effect of the great scene painted. 
“ Tamarind trees and sal, 
Thick set with pale, sky-coloured, ganthi flowers,” 
impress the casual reader much more than tamarind trees alone, 
would do. Then, “ thestainless ramps of huge Himala’s wall,” 
by which we suppose is (incorrectly) meant “ramparts,” tickles 
the ear. Then, the idea that, by looking upwards, thought 
climbs higher till it seems “to stand in heaven and speak with 
gods,” produces a kind of spurious sense of unimaginable exalta- 
tion; and finally, we receive a number of really vivid impres- 
sions of the mountain-heights, which are, however, grotesquely 
contrasted with the plain as “a praying carpet” at the foot of 
the mountains. That is art of the spangly kind, art which 
relies on the sparkling detail in it much more than it relies on 
the wholeness of the effect, which, indeed, deliberately sacrifices 
wholeness of effect to startling fragments, just as in another 
passage Saddartha is described as standing,— 
“ His tearful eyes raised to the stars, and lips 
Close-set with purpose of prodigious love.” 
No true poet would have written that word “ prodigious,” but 
it will waken the attention and catch the memory of many who 
would never have noted or recalled a simpler and more natural 
phrase. It is the word of a clever man trying to become a poet by 
virtue of standing on intellectual tiptoe ; and we cannot imagine 
a worse way of becoming a poet, or a better way of winning 
popular attention, if he can but keep up continuously the same 
strenuous efforts. Now, take a mountain picture, as described 
by Mr. Matthew Arnold, and one sees the difference at once,— 
the wholeness of the effect, the subordination of the details :— 
“Tn front, the awful Alpine track 
Crawls up its rocky stair ; 


The autumn storm-winds drive the rack 
Close o’er it in the air. 


Behind, are the abandoned baths 
Mute in their meadows lone; 

The leaves are on the vailey paths, 
The mists are on the Rhone; 


The white mists,—rolling like a sea,— 
I hear the torrents roar. 

Yes, Obermann, all speaks of thee,— 
I feel thee near once more. 


I turn thy leaves, I feel their breath 
Once more upon me roll, 
That air of languor, cold, and death, 
Which brooded o’er thy soul. 
‘A fever in these pages burns, 
Beneath the calm they feign ; 
A wounded human spirit turns 
Here, on its bed of pain. 
Yes, though the virgin mountain air 
Fresh through these pages blows, 
Though to these leaves the glaciers spare 
The soul of their white snows ; 
Though here a mountain murmur swells 
Of many a dark-boughed pine ; 
Though as you read, you hear the bells 
Of the high-pasturing kine ; 
Yet, through the hum of torrent lone 
And brooding mountain bee, 
There sobs I know not what ground-tone 
Of human agony.” 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, like a true poet, groups the effects of the 
Alpine scene before him round the memory of a solitary dweller 
in those scenes, whose motives for shrinking from the world he 





was desirous to recall, and nothing could well exceed the spiritual 
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grandeur of the picture. There are no beads of insulated 
colour in it; nothing that is not subordinate to and in keeping 
with the whole. 

In the other popular writers we have mentioned, we find the 
game swift movement with the same brilliancy of detail. It is 
this which makes Professor Tyndall so effective a populariser of 
science, for instance. Mark the rapidity with which he narrates 
and the skill with which he selects his words, so as to produce 
a graphic conception of a minute phenomenon. In this very 
paper in Longman’s Magazine, what can be happier, for the 
purpose of stamping his meaning on his readers, than his use of 
the expression, “the wreck of a molecule,” for its chemical de- 
composition by the action of light? It paints exactly what he 
desires to draw attention to, and paints it most vividly. In 
science, detail is everything, and the very faculty which often 
spoils poetry and the higher imaginative writing, discrimi- 
nates link from link in the sequence of a scientific process. 
Mr. Ruskin, again, though one of the most beautiful 
writers of our day, has gained his popularity greatly by 
the faults as well as by the beauties of his effects. But 
his failing is not in the style, but in the eccentricities of 
his judgment itself, which often manages to distort and bring 
into undue prominence points which, startling as they are, are 
startling by their faulty perspective, not by their truth of effect. 
And again, is it not Mr. James Payn’s fault as a novel-writer, 
—a fault which practically adds enormously to his popularity, 
—that he is too amusing, indulges in too much light comedy, 
and imparts the effect of a spurious piquancy to his pictures 
of life? Certainly, that is Canon Farrar’s fault as a religious 
writer. His rhetoric is far too fond of impressive contrasts or 
combinations ; his style is sensational; and it is the sensation- 
alism of his style that wins popularity for sermons often much 
more valuable in substance than they are in form, though 
it is the over-rhetorical form, and not the valuable substance, 
which catches the public ear. It will be observed that in 
regard to politics, we have selected much more lucid and 
temperate writers than in regard to any other subject 
which can stimulate passion, and this, we think, rightly, 
for on politics the judgment of the great majority of 
readers is beginning to be an educated judgment, and intoler- 
ant of tinsel. Even the Daily Telegraph has found this out, 
and for the most part keeps its special Telegraphese for the 
arcana of social or geographical mysteries. The secret of 
all popular writing not also good writing is, we are convinced, 
first, a power of rapid movement, not to say rhapsody, which 
carries men on, and, next, a power of striking out sudden 
lights to startle and awaken them. Sometimes, as in scientific 
exposition, and, again, in the painting of really great historic 
scenes, these habits are consistent with true art; but even 
when they are not consistent with true art, they are almost 
always at the bottom of a great popular reputation. 





THE TRAINING OF ELDEST SONS. 

ORD CRANBORNE, the eldest son of the younger branch 

of the Cecils, the branch of which Lord Salisbury is the 

head, came of age on the 23rd inst., and the journals, with the 
kindness for the great families which never dies out in England, 
treat the incident as an event, describe the festivities at Hat- 
field at full length, and express in different ways a hope that 
Lord Cranborne will speedily embark on a political career. We 
can quite agree in the hope, for we hold that so long as the 
aristocratic system exists, it is best that the heads of the great 
Houses should take a great part in politics, should help to shield 
us from the thirst for pecuniary gain which is the temptation 
of democracy, but to which only one aristocracy, the Roman, 
ever succumbed; and should give to the State some service, in 
return for the exceptional and, as regards their right of 
legislation, the irrational privileges they enjoy. Cveteris 
paribus, Englishmen prefer Cecil to Smith, and there is 
a good deal to be said for a penchant which strikes the 
Radicals of the Continent as being of all the English oddities 
perhaps the most unintelligible. But we should have liked to 
have seen among the numerous comments upon Hatfield, and 
the doings there, a word written upon the subject of training for 
English political life. Is no such thing possible, and if not, 
why not? There are, roughly speaking, at least a thousand 
families in England, taking peers, great squires like Sir T. 
Acland, and influential millionaires together, whose highest 
secret pride is that their sons will enjoy either a special position 








in politics or a special chance of succeeding in political life, and 
who would, if they could, give those sons something of special 
training for that work. Yet we rarely hear that they do give it, 
and never hear of the existence of any general or received opinion 
as to the best method of giving it. Indeed, we should say there 
was a very general belief that no method of training was expe- 
dient, or even possible; that the boys intended to govern men 
must be educated like the boys not intended, and that one sys- 
tem of training will be found about as good as another. Certainly, 
no separate system is adopted. The ancient device of making 
the sons of great men pages in statesmen’s houses is entirely dead, 
and has not been superseded by any other. The lads who are to go 
to the front in Parliament, if they can, are sent, like others, to 
Etoii or Harrow, to Oxford or Cambridge, plunge for a moment 
into “ Society,” and then, if opportunity serves, are brought 
forward as candidates for political life, sometimes appearing on 
the hustings less qualified than the majority of their compeers. 
The. head of the elder branch of the Cecils, for example, was 
chosen in 1877 Member for a county, after honestly confessing 
his profound ignorance of some of the simplest questions with 
which he would have to deal, and making speeches which would 
have squelched any John Smith whatever. The consequence of 
this failure js thatthe young scarcely reach the House of Commons, 
and when they do, make scarcely any visible impression there. 
There are po bands of boys in the House as there were in Pitt’s 
time ; boys are never even mentioned for high office, and the only 
“boy ” in the Housewith considerable position is Lord Randolph 
Churchill, who is thought of all over the country as a quick and 
promising lad, but who is already thirty-three—ten years older 
than Pitt in his first Premiership, two years older than Shelley 
when he died, as old as M. Gambetta when he was Dictator of 
France. 


There must be some defect in the method of training, though 
it is hard to decide where it is. The fathers are probably right 
in thinking that a special education for politics would not do, 
would either produce a distaste for them, as a religious edu- 
cation frequently does for religious observances, or would 
develope the tendency to priggishness which is latent in the 
majority of the capable while they are very young. That 
certainly was the result in the case of Sir Robert Peel, who was 
bred by his father for the Premiership, and who, though he be- 
came a great Premier, remained through life unsociable, prig- 
gish, and shy. The “usual” education must be best for those 
who are to influence their kind, even Lord Beaconsfield owing 
something of his great impediment, his difficulty in quickly 
comprehending the instinctive feelings of Englishmen, to the 
separateness of his bringing-up. He never was at school or 
college, and was talking epigrams in a library when most lads 
are skylarking in the playing-fields ; and though he gained from 
his father’s talk much intellectual advantage, owed to his seclu- 
sion many of his earlier mistakes, especially the preposterous 
vehemence of his language. We are not quite sure, however, 
that the “ usual” education might not, in the case of such lads, 
be made to include that knowledge of modern history which is 
in this country so carefully and dexterously ignored at school 
and college, till even the Prince of Wales, in an early speech, 
spoke of “my ancestor,” Queen Elizabeth; aud we are quite 
sure that they would benefit immensely by being taught both to 
write and to speak with ease. Ability being assumed, a lad 
can be taught to write simply and say what he has to say in 
public with easy clearness long before he is twenty-one, and is 
so taught in America, and in some political circles in France. 
The Debating Clubs both in the Public Schools and the Univer- 
sities could, with a little pressure from influential fathers, be far 
more utilised than they are, and the notion that they tend to shallow 
thinking is only a perversity. The favourites of the Oxford Union 
have not proved shallow men, and those who have entered Parlia- 
ment as boys, like Charles Fox and Mr. Gladstone, have often 
been distinguished for acumen and thought, as well as oratory. 
Fox in particular, who was seated illegally before he was quite of 
age, was a thinker, and will, a century hence, have a far higher 
position than he has now, when we can hardly see him for the 
graces and vices on the surface of his personality. His wisdom, 
like his eloquence, is half lost in the still audible rattle of his 
dice-box. Those changes—the utilisation of the means of learn- 
ing to speak easily, and more attention to history—are, we think, 
the only practical improvements in *he training of boyhood 
possible to lads intended for statesmen, but after boyhood there 
must be many more. Travel, to begin with, should be made 
more educating, by being made a little wider. The old notion 
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that the Grand Tour was essential to a gentleman of degree had 
wisdom in it, though so many lads learned in their travels 
nothing but foreign vices, and the Grand Tour now in- 
cludes India and the whole of English-speaking man- 
kind. There is an idea abroad that it is uninstructive to 
wander, but we never saw the lad yet who was not instructed 
by seeing political life in America, though we admit the 
grandees’ idea that their sons, if they visit Washington, are sure 
to marry American girls, has some truth in it; but two Colonists, 
at least, are Cabinet Ministers ; the author of ‘ Greater Britain ” 
may be Premier some day, and the time—one cold weather—which 
Lord Derby spent in India distinctly facilitated his career. He 
did not see “ India,’ of course—nobody ever does, least of all 
the Anglo-Indians—but he talked on the spot to the most 
experienced men, who know quite well what sort of “boys” it 
is worth their while to educate in their own knowledge. We 
take it, travel may be made training for the great, and there are 
worse people about than the “ Lady of Bethany,” even if an Eva 
were always sure to cross the path of a Tancred, and produce 
a complication not to be solved even by Lord Beaconsfield’s high 
audacity. 

But after the travel, what then? There is some kind of 
apprenticeship open to all professional men, even to journalists 
or clergymen, though the former seldom learn anything, and 
the latter get out of heart; but it is said there is none for 
politicians. That may be true, but we doubt it, and should 
rather say there was none open that the political youngsters 
exactly liked. There is municipal life, to begin with. That is 
never tried, yet we suspect the councils of the great cities are at 
least as open to eldest sons as they were to Mr. Chamberlain, 
the “ wards ” having a distinct liking for young lads of position 
who will interest themselves in city affairs. In the two other 
countries of Europe where the nobles try to keep in front, 
Germany and Italy, nobody despises local work, and men with 
historic names accept and work in the Mayor’s sash or gown. In 
1869 or 1870 the Mayors of Italy might have had a Libro d'Oro all 
to themselves, and under the Second Empire every fourth or fifth 
Maire represented some great house. The notion that there is 
any difficulty for such men in getting elected is purely imagin- 
ary, as Lord Cranborne will very soon discover, if he puts up 
his name for either St. George’s or Stepney, as he likes. Let 
him try Stepney, for choice, and learn what East London wants 
for only a single year. The neglect of this kind of work and 
training is neither kindly nor wise, and there is another, 
not nearly so pleasant, which might prove at least as good. 
The old device, the pageship, is still possible, under new 
conditions, and is occasionally adopted, though under singular 
limitations. It seems to be within etiquette for anybody, however 
important, either through rank or wealth, to become private 
secretary to any Minister, but outside etiquette for him to de- 
scend lower. What is the defence of that idea, which has for all 
ambitious lads this disadvantage, that the very best method of 
learning practical politics, short of entering the House of Com- 
mons, is closed to them, unless their own party is in power? 
Any prominent Member who would take a little trouble could 
teach nearly as much as a Member as he could as Minister; 
while the subordinate, worrying, vexing work, which so trains 
the temper and so cultivates experience, is as instructive as 
ever. With a capable chief who intends to help, there is 
no discipline like a secretaryship, whether the object is to 
learn politics or the management of estates, and it must 
be always open to the lads to whom careers are open early. 
The neglect of such training, once considered the most 
honourable of all, is due to love of ease; and to keep 
that down is the first condition for success in the struggle 
of English life, in which leisure is now the only not per- 
mitted blessing. Of course, if the House is open, the House 
is the best apprenticeship of all; and the only doubt to be 
settled is whether it is better for the young Member to learn in 
silence, or to do as Fox did, and weary mankind by using the 
House as a kind of intellectual exercising-ground. On the 
whole, we should say the latter was the wiser course, if only the 
youngster has something of any kind to say, and is not posi- 
tively disagreeable to the House, for of all training, the work of 
“getting up” subjects is that which developes readiness most 
effectually. It is the work of the Junior Bar, and that is their 
quality, and none can be of more use to the man who hopes, 
through debate, one day to be able to act upon English history. 
After all, England is governed in the main by well-directed 
tongue; and it is skill in debate, not skill in governing, which 
makes of Lord Salisbury the leader of a historic party. 
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ROLLING-STONE RAMBLES.—II. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “A LAZY JOURNEY. 


: OSS?” TI cannot bring myself to believe that this 13 g 
_ Proper expression for any respectable person to use to 
another,in an unmodified form. Yet woss,” distinctly beginnin 
with a “ w,” and as distinctly rhyming to a“ hoss,” is the acce ted 
equivalent, throughout an entire nationality, for the Briton's 
“T beg your pardon !” and the Gaul’s briefer, but as instin 
“Pardon!” If there is one thing which the man remembors 
distinctly of his childish days, it is the heavy penalties which 
attached to the offence of saying “ What 2” to strangers. And 
I cannot allow that what is rude in French and English becomes 
polite because it is German, and because Bismarck objects to its 
being printed in Roman characters. From the moment when 
the German frontier is passed, the odious monosyllable meets 
youeverywhere. “ Woss?” if youask your way ; “Woss?” if you 
wanttoknow the time; “ Woss?” when the billis called for; always 
‘‘Woss?” The German will never understand a foreigner the first 
time he speaks to him; and no care or inventiveness on the 
speaker’s part can save him from that interpellative, before 
he is allowed to explain his meaning. It has a ring of 
arrogance about it which doubles the offence. It seems to 
convey as much as Lord Burleigh’s nod through Puff’s inter. 
pretation. “Iam acitizen of the most remarkable nation ip 
the world. I have all the sweetness and all the light; all the 
blood and all the iron. Wagner is mine, and Bismarck is mine, 
and Hiickel is mine. I am the finest kind of man going, and I 
drink the most beer. I am the most pertinacious of created 
beings. I keep all I can get, and I get all I can keep, [ 
colonise Earth with waiters, and governesses, and clerks, and I 
do everything cheap. There are more of my bakers in London 
than there are in Berlin; and when your Watkin has, with my 
assistance, completed his Tunnel, in the teeth of your English 
stupidity, there shall be more than there are in all Germany, 
for I will overrun you, and force you to appreciate intellect, 
even if you haven’t got any. I make my fortune out of 
you, and then I come back and abuse you as you deserve, 
Finally, who are you? Lunderstand perfectly what you mean, 
but it’s like your impudence to speak to me, and you shall say 
it all over again. What the devil do you want?” I solemnly 
declare that I have heard all this conveyed over and over again, in 
one comprehensive and stentoric “ Woss ?” and that I have never 
been able to escape the feeling of an intense desire to hit the 
Wosser in the eye. 1 do not see how,you can well like a nation 
towards whom you feel like that. It is indeed a fact that 
people do not like the Germans. I do not mean in the 
semi-Pickwickian sense in which every nation—speaking 
through its newspapers—regards every other one as a por- 
tent of political perfidy, and a well of unscrupulous design. 
England is to Italy, apparently, what Russia is to England—or 
that noisy section of it which is always calling itself “ England” 
—and I am not aware that anybody minds. I mean that this 
astonishing German rudeness, which, as no traveller can help 
observing, has been and is on the increase ever since the war, 
creates a real feeling of personal dislike. Wossism is no class 
privilege. Everybody says it to everybody; it is said by and 
to women, as wellas men. It is too late to cure the present 
generation ; but there is no reason why the tutors and governors, 
of whom the land of Geist is so prolific, should not seriously 
take the manners of the next in hand. Manners make more 
than the individual man, and if it is impossible to a Teuton to 
be conventionally civil, he may as well give up the Geist 
altogether. I will not go so far as a friend of mine went, after a 
tour in Germany. He is one of the mildest and least blood- 
thirsty of men, and his sentiment was that he yet hoped to see 
the road from Paris to Berlin paved with German corpses; 
this not from political conviction, or from individual wrong, 
but simply because he is not much of a German scholar, and 
everybody was so dreadfully rude to him. Without going so 
far as that, one may understand him. The Germans may be 
excellent soldiers, sailors, tinkers, tailors, &c., and everything 
that fathers and husbands and sweethearts ought to be; but 
they are, for the most part, very unpleasant company to inoffen- 
sive strangers. It may be said that they “don’t mean it.” 
Now, that is one of the lamest and most impotent excuses ever 
offered by conventionality,—a kind of insult added to injury. 
I think of a man as he does to me, not as he means; and if he 
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js so constituted as to mean one thing and do another, then he is 
put a fool, and to be avoided as dangerous. But after some 
observations of the Teutonic method with strangers—of course, 
with any number of pleasant exceptions ([ am remembering an 
officer who guided me over the stout fortress of Ehrenbreitstein, 
the other day, and hereby tender him my thanks, as one of the 
civilest, kindliest, and cheeriest of the companions of an hour, 
on whom so much of the well-being of our lives depends)—I am 
obliged to conclude that, as a rule, they do “ mean it.” If this 
oes on, there will one day be a Deutschenhass in England, even 
oa there is a Judenhass in Germany; and as far as being 
elbowed out of our own by aliens goes, on a better plea. The 
Jew of Germany is not a foreigner, and the German of England 
js. Great events spring from little causes; and if such un- 
desirable friction is to be avoided, I earnestly counsel the in- 
' structors of Teutonic youth to suspend for the moment farther 
inquiries into the Origin of Matter, the God-Idea, and the in- 
herent Rights of Man, and to devote themselves to boxing all 
the little Teutons’ ears, till they give up saying “ Woss ?” 
These are, it may be, by no means the appropriate or inspiring 
reflections to have indulged in over my coffee and cigar, upon 
the well-known balcony which overlooks the rushing Rhine 
from the Hotel of the Three Kings, where this essay on ‘‘ Woss?” 
developed itself. What a dramatic opening is that city of 
Basle, to so many young and happy feet, bound for the first 
Swiss tour, the threshold of a new and fertilising field of thought 
and life! But my reflexions were alternative to others. There 
it is at our feet, the great, tawny-maned river, bringing the 
murmur of the mountains as their message to the distant sea; 
the great river which has been hymned by so many bards, round 
which centuries of fierce and jealous conflict have raged between 
brother-men,—its last episode, but a year or two old, not yet 
washed out by all its whirl of waters. What legacy of hate 
suppressed, what hidden and corroding pangs of heart-burning, 
what deep and honourable patriotic feelings wrenched aside, 
what seeds of future rapine, pestilence, and death, were in that 
fatal want of generosity—where generosity would have been 
calculation, too—which made the cruel terms of that peace, 
which was no peace, dictated at Versailles! Are they to 
witness it all again—some of those whose young lips are 
now entering upon their career of ‘ Woss?’’—before they get 
their answer to the great, dread “ What?” of all? “ Peace, 
did you call it?” I thought, as the boat and the train carried 
me along the fated No Man’s Land, which even now one 
cannot help thinking of as no man’s save the strongest. You 
that are strongest now, and that so misused your strength, it is 
yours only as the strongest ; and your right will lapse as your 
strength does, when its turn to lapse shall come. Peace, indeed! 
—and my thoughts began, in spite of me, to shape themselves 
dn song :— 
“Peace! wherefore comest thou, 
With dark and ominous brow, 
With naked sword before thee, begirt with blood and flame, 
With feet to the ankles red, 


Arméd and helmeted, 
And in thy mouth the message of intolerable shame ? 


From thy remorseless eyes 
No light that vivifies 
Upon the wailing cities and wasted fields is thrown: 
But withering where they fall, 
On stricken hearth and wall, 
They turn the palsied gazer, Medusa-like, to stone. 


Thou art not come to bring 
Healing upon thy wing, 
To stem the stream of trouble and dry the sea of tears; 
But to sow new seeds of strife, 
To whet the avenger’s knife, 
And blast in bud and blossom the promise of the years. 


Thou goest forth to-day 
On thy triumphal way, 

Mid the whispers of the nations, and murmurs near and far; 
No virgin pure and mild, 
But a harlot great with child, 

Whose deadly womb is teeming with undeveloped war. 
Raise we thy statue, raise ! 
That in the after-days 

Of the strong man’s tender mercies as memorial may stand, 
For wearied hearts to hail, 
A spectre, clad in mail, 

Draining the starved life-blood of a dismembered land.” 


Which might have become an ode, but it did not. Isat in the 
balcony of Basle, and thought, insteal, how good we are all be- 
coming, and meditated on Geist and Woss. Universal Peace 
and Total Abstinence are advancing hand-in-hand, under the 





banner of the Blue Ribbon; and with the new instruments of 
Salvation, the Songs and the Bones, beloved of Bully Bottom. 
“ General”’ Booth is the fact of the day. He presides over the 
land, and Admiral Lawson over the water. There is a con- 
gress at Brussels, a platform at Carlisle, and a hall at the 
Grecian. May their shadows never grow less, and let us pro- 
phesy,—When nobody fights, everybody will drink water ; when 
everybody drinks water, nobody will fight; and not before. 
Sir Wilfred Lawson says, “ Peace-and-water ;” and bad men say, 
“ Brandy-and-water.” Let the strongest liquor win. 

Having thus reflected so far, I will confess that I arrived at 
being so far an optimist as to think that, in spite of Alsace and 
Lorraine, as they were and probably will be, and Elsass and 
Lothringen, as they are (from an artistic point of view, there is 
no doubt which must be favoured ; there is really nothing to be 
done, in that way, for a people who call Venice and Vienna 
“Benny-dig” and “ Ween ”), the world is not quite so too utterly 
pugnacious as it was. It is owing, I think, less to the develop- 
ment of brotherhood than to that of firearms, which may bring 
about a general era of peace some day, simply by frightening 
everybody off fighting. ‘To be shot deliberately and properly is 
gentlemanlike ; to be suddenly blown up by dynamite, or 
knocked down by electricity, will be vulgar, and a bore. There 
are signs that even the French do not quite like the new order 
of things,— 

“ Delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi.” 

But if the Achivi take to getting frightened at the unconscious 
powers arrayed against them, and simply decline to face them, 
like horses in a fire, the veges may delive as much as they like. 
He that is called out and declines to go, is a difficult person to 
get over. Ido not think this altogether off the cards, and I 
believe the Democracies are showing signs of it. Wars must 
cease, if armies will not go. The Quality will be anxious to cut 
each other’s throats as much as ever; but if the Quantity 
decline to do it for them by deputy (the Quality versus the 
Quantity is the one true political division of the day), what will 
the Quality do? Recur to first principles, like the Horatii and 
Curiatii? If the Quality had to do it for themselves by threes 
and threes (of course, with the latest lethal inventions of 
science), would they do it, or would they let it alone, Woss P 

Whatever the cause, men are less pugnacious. That a Peace 
Congress should be allowed to talk nonsense at all, proves it. 
And in spite of Alsace and Lorraine, the judicial principle of 
hearing the other side (judicial, I mean, except in County Courts, 
when one side is in trade, as see the last paper), had struck Mrs. 
Balbus and me before we reached Basle, in our many-countried 
rush by tower and town. There was peaceful and reactionary 
Brussels, where you are only welcome with a passport; and hard 
by, that inevitable Waterloo, which, after all these years, sug- 
gests nothing but omnibuses of a certain colour, and a statute 
of limitations. It did nothing, and it proves nothing now, ex- 
cept that the French liked fighting. There was Cologne, with 
its smells and cathedral,—finished at last, and made utterly 
common-place by being finished, like so many pretentious lives 
—suggestive of a time when I saw the hall of the railway-station 
turned into a hospital for wounded men on stretchers, because 
the French would begin it. There was that astonishing Rhine, 
which everybody abuses, and everybody has a weakness for: 
geographically, the creation of the God of Battles ; and touristi- 
cally, of Albert Smith. There is nothing much changed about 
it, except that the old Echo-man of the Loreley Rock is dead, 
and nobody has succeeded him, except a railway, which tunnels 
where once, according to the dear old song,— 

‘* A fair and wondrous maiden 
On those same rocks behold ; 
The gems that she wears are golden, 

The hair she combs is of gold.” 
Miners burrow where mermaids sang, and the only thing un- 
changed on the Rhine is the rain—the natural phenomenon 
remarked by the Professor. I never knew it stop, there. “ What 
you call English weather !” said a German on the boat, rabbing 
his hands, and wishing to be pleasant. “I beg your pardon,” 
I said (in his place I should have said “ Woss ?” and saved time), 
“what we call German weather!” He retired, bafiled. There 


was noble Heidelberg, to me one of the fairest quartet of 
European cities, with Venice, Seville, and Oxford, none of which 
I like to miss, if I come within hail, where a lovely morning 
enabled us to imbibe at our pleasure the cut-and-dry historic 
wisdom of a wearied guide. “I suppose, now,” said an American 
who was with us, to him, with a twinkle, “ that you really believe 
And so even on to Schaffhausen, where the baby- 


all that.” 
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Niagara of the Rhine dashes and splashes on, with no enemy 
but herself— everywhere knocked-about castles, burnt-out 
churches, monuments of man’s mischief of all kinds, under 
one monotonous sentence—destroyed by the French. And I 
thought that, after all, Germans must bear this till they 
are tired of it; and I reflected “on the other side.” Perhaps 
they showed some self-control even in their want of 
generosity, in not doing more. Had I been Bismarck, I 
asked myself, in the middle of that fair and fidgetty country, 
with my victorious and armed thousands at my back, should I 
or should I not have remembered all those destroyed challenges 
to Revenge, snapped my fingers in the face of an impotent 
public opinion, and, falling back on the practice of Christy’s 
Minstrels, taken a “ walk round?” So charitable did I become, 
in man’s fickle way, to the other side, that I quite rejoiced in 
finding Basle engaged in celebrating a victory over the French, 
about five hundred years old. I learned what it was with some 
difficulty, for I asked a German waiter three times at dinner, in 
my best German, what the procession was about? He was then 
handing mea dish. The first time he scowled, and—of course 
—said “ Woss ?” The second time he scowled, and said, spinach 
and eggs. The third time he scowled, and said he did not 
understand English. Tom Batsvs, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_>———__ 

THE DANGER OF PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 

{To THE EpiTor 

Sirx,—The proposal to form a Society for the investigation of 
the unaccountable phenomena which superstition refers to 
ghosts and their kindred, has called forth many curious. com- 
ments, but none, surely, more strange than the cry of alarm 
from the Pall Mall Gazette. It must, indeed, excite our special 
wonder to find an enlightened and philosophic writer inveighing 
against the danger of free inquiry, and protesting that if once 
a spirit of inquiry is indulged in, our most cherished disbeliefs 
will be imperilled, the edifice of scepticism, painfully reared 
through many generations, must be fatally undermined, and “ the 
whole pent-up flood of Supernaturalism will come down with a 
rush.” To continue, in the very words of the article itself, “ We 
can none of us boast that we have entirely got rid of the old 
leaven ; the thing [supernaturalism] is too deeply stamped into 
our very natures, to be completely eradicated in a couple of 
generations or so.” And again :—‘ No man has hands so clean 
that he can afford to touch pitch. As, in the moral department 
of our nature, ethical feelings are so newly developed that they 
are for the most part only kept up by want of familiarity with 
vice, so, in the intellectual department, the scientific attitude is 
so new and unfixed a possession, that it can only be preserved by 
careful abstention from dangerous trains of thought. Even the 
ablest and most scientific observers, when they have taken the 
first step by ‘inquiring,’ may sink to the very bottom of the pond, 
before they finish.” Now, had anything like this been written 
in the supposed interests of religion, by some clerical admirer 
of “simple and unquestioning faith,” anxious to warn his 
flock against the sceptical spirit of the age, and the dangers of the 
broad road which leads from inquiry, through doubt, to apostacy, 
we know the scornful reception which the poor parson would 
have met with at the hands of the Pall Mall Guzette. But it 
would appear that Don Quixote’s helmet of pasteboard and wire, 
which was to be taken to be a good and sufticient helmet with- 
out further trial, may fit other heads than those of timid clergy. 





OF THE ‘*SPECTATOR.’’)} 


But although this condemnation of inquiry is a terrible re- 
versal of all enlightened traditions, it is not unnatural or un- 
wise, from the point of view of those who deny, and wish to 
ignore, the “ supernatural.” In the article from which I have 
quoted, it is admitted that a belief in the supernatural has been 
part of man’s nature, since the earliest times of which we have 
any evidence that man’s nature existed. “Even among the 
relics of the Cave men, certainly among the relics of the later 
Stone-age men, there are numerous cbhjects which point back 
clearly to the existence of a ghost theory.” 

Now, some years ago, it was, and I believe it is still, an undis- 
puted maxim amongst men of science that just as an eye implied 
something to be seen, and an ear something to be heard, so any 
faculty implies a corresponding object for its exercise. If, then, 
man in all times and places has a faculty for apprehending the 
supernatural, the inference would seem to be that there is a 
supernatural to apprehend. Such a faculty may be rightly or 











wron gly trained. Christians believe that revelation provides such 
knowledge of the true supernatural as is the proper subject. 
matter for this faculty. In default of this, imagination vagal 

it with false matter; and hence a German philosopher hag ve : 
truly remarked that “ when men cease to believe in God i 
begin to believe in ghosts.” ae 

In the present day, the belief in what I may call a « super. 
natural” God has very much gone out, and materialists have to- 
be on their guard against a revived belief in ghosts. We must 
not expect a resuscitation of the medizval miracle or witch, for 
such things were superstitious excrescences of belief in God and 
Devil. Things will be adapted to a highly scientific and rational 
age. We shall have the jargon of science and the vocabulary of 
pure reason, mixed with beliefs acceptable to nothing but the 
blindest credulity. Already the process is far advanced. The 
day before yesterday, it was mesmerism, electrobiology, and 
clairvoyance. Yesterday, it was Spiritualism. To-day, we have 
the divining-rod and psychical research. . Before the end of this 
nineteenth century, there is a fair chance that we shall have 
arrived at downright witchcraft, managed, of course, not by aid 
of the Devil, but by subtle and obscure powers of psychic 
magnetism, resident in old women and black cats. The cry of 
alarmed materialism is not raised a moment too soon.—I am,, 
Sir, &., GILBERT VENABLES, 
JOHN STUART MILL AND THE CONSERVATIVES, 

(To THE EpIToR OF THE “‘ SpecTATOR,’’) 

Sir,—The writer of an article on “ The Politics of Culture,” in 
your number of October 21st, attributes to John Stuart Mill 
the “assumption that ‘ the Tories are the Stupid Party.’” This 
is not only a misquotation, but it is one against which Mill 
himself protested from his place in the House of Commons, 
with the result, as would appear, of giving it a wider circulation, 
What he really said was that “the Conservatives are the 
stupidest party,” stupider, that is, than the Liberals, the super- 
lative being in this connection much less offensive than the 
positive degree. The passage in which the phrase occurs runs 
as follows :—“ Well would it be for England, if Conservatives 
voted consistently for everything Conservative, and Liberals 
for everything Liberal. We should not, then, have to wait 
long for things which...... are eminently both the one 
and the other. The Conservatives, as being, by the law of 
their existence, the stupidest party, have much the greatest sins 
of this description to answer for; and it is a melancholy truth 
that, if any measure were proposed on any subject, truly, 
largely, and far-sightedly Conservative, even if Liberals were 
willing to vote for it, the great bulk of the Conservative party 
would rush blindly in, and prevent it from being carried.”— 
(‘“‘ Representative Government,” p. 138, note, first edition.) 

On the occasion already referred to, Mill explained his mean- 
ing to be, not that it was stupid to be a Conservative, but that 
stupid people were naturally more drawn to the Conservative 
than to the Liberal Party; and he added, by way of compensa- 
tion, that sciolists were more inclined to side with the Liberals. 
Yet nobody ever quotes him as having called the latter “ the 
Sciolist Party.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Florence, October 23rd. 





ArreD W. Beyy. 
PHYSIOLOGICAL EXPERIMENT. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—The facts brought forward and remarked upon in your 
article on “The Coward Science” form a danger-signal, which 
the public at their peril will neglect to note. English law, in 
the interests of society, compels us virtually to submit our- 
selves and our dying friends into the hands of some licensed 
practitioners. “It grants to such licensed practitioners that 
monopoly of practice which, in their corporate capacity, they 
enjoy, and requires them in return to submit to certain rules 
and restrictions, by which the confidence of the public shall be 
assured. The Vivisection clique in the Medical profession, by 
secretly evading or refusing to conform to these regulations, are 
now undermining that confidence, and shaking the credit of the 
profession as a whole. 

Suspicion follows secrecy like its shadow. The tortured brute 
may not be the only corpus vile on which the modern scientist 
exerts his skill in the advancement of medicine by research 
Obscure diseases afford, in many cases, a comparatively safe 
field for experiment, as well as observation ; and our hospitals, 
we know, are tending more and more to become mere clinical 
schools, rather than refuges for the suffering poor. It is by the 
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dvocates of vivisection that lay supervision of medical charities 

. ost strenuously opposed ; by them that lay knowledge of 
» edical subjects is decried as a “ dangerous thing ;” by them 
that « Parliamentary interference ate resented openly, and 
evasion of the law is practised secretly. Conscience refuses 
to believe that the Creator can have made the “good of 
humanity” dependent on an art which even the heathen 
pbysic.an Celsus regarded as revolting and unnatural, and 
which is condemned as useless and misleading by many of the 
Jeaders of modern surgery. — 

But if such be the case, let it be practised by those outside the 
profession, not as a stepping-stone to success within it. Society 
has a perfect right, indeed is bound, to protect itself by law 
against those tendencies which the practice of vivisection can 
gearcely fail to foster, in men to whose professional control the 
law requires all—the weak, the poor, and the rich alike—to 
submit themselves, as the hour of their last agony draws near- 
—[ an, Sir, &e., 

Malvern, October 25th. M. C. Tazor. 


“ JANNOCK.” 
(To tHE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
S1r,— Your reviewer, when noticing Miss Fothergill’s new novel, 
in your issue of the 21st inst., states that for the first time he 
formed acquaintance with tne word “ jannock,” in her work. 
In Lancashire and Yorkshire the word is well known, and in 
common use, and possesses much quaint significance and force. 
It has two applications. One person having dealings with 
another says, “ Do jannock,’’—that is, act squarely and uprightly. 
If a man is declared to be “ jannock,” it sums up all the quali- 
ties and virtues that go to form an honest, straightforward, and 
manly mau. The Bishop of Manchester is no stranger to the 
use of this local but very forcible term.--I am, Sir, &c., 
J. B. Ropinson. 
The Inner Hey, Marsden, near Huddersfield, October 23%d. 








ART. 
age 
ALFRED STEVENS.* 
Ir is a considerable satire upon the present fashion for Art and 
pretence of Art culture, that the name of one of the most earnest 
and certainly the most talented of English artists, should be 
almost unknown beyond the ranks of the artistic fraternity. But 
such is the case, and of all the thousands who prattle cheer- 
fully about Art and its mission in the salons of Belgravia and 
over the tea-tables of Mayfair, there are scarcely to be found 
a dozen who know more of this artist and his work than that 
he designed the Wellington Memorial in St. Paul’s, and many 
do not even know so much. Few, if any, have cared to wander 
eastwards, as far as where the great City Cathedral stands, 
amidst the smoke and din of hurrying traffic, and see for 
themselves of what worth is the best memorial England 
has ever raised to her most famous warrior. One almost 
wonders whether it was worth while for a great artist to 
spend twenty years of his life, to ruin his health, and spoil 
his temper, to be badgered by clerks and insulted by First 
Commissioners, in order to erect a monument in a place where 
it will scarcely ever be looked at, and have its design spoilt by the 
interference of a Dean who was utterly igvorant of Art. All this 
happened to Stevens, in the case of the Wellington Memorial; 
and the monument remains unfinished to this day, though the 
statue which would complete it was left at the sculptor’s death 
in a practicable state for being cast. Two or three thousand 
pounds, it seems, are wanted to put the crown on the Memorial, 
to finish the work to which the sculptor gave the best years of 
his life. Were it only in gratitude, Englaad should do this; or 
better still, let some generous patron of Art, who now pays two 
thousand pounds to Mr. Millais or Mr. Long for his portrait, 
do without that ornament to posterity for a year or two longer, 
and associate his name with that of Wellington and Stevens 
in a less personal, and more worthy, immortality. In truth, 
this artist, whom the world despised when he lived, and has 
forgotten since he died, was a great—one of our greatest— 
men. Ife had in him all the stuff of which great geniuses are 
made, and we set him to designing fire-grates, and occasionally 
allowed him to soar as high as a mantel-piece. Nearly ten 
years ago, when in the habit of going constantly to the British 





* Alfred Stevens. By Walter Armstrong. Published by La Librarie de l’Art, 





Museum, we were struck with the beanty and the right decorative 
treatment of a little bronze lion, which sits on its haunches on 
the pillar of the railing which wards off ragged England from 
the massive iron grille, that surrounds, with appropriate dignity 
of gilding and cast iron, the courtyard of the Museum. It was 
not till some years afterwards that we learnt that this comical 
little beast—it is a Gothic lion, with a touch of the Renaissance 
about him—was the work of Stevens; and since, it has been 
reproduced twice for the Natural History Museum at South 
Kensington. It is a curious fact in favour of the universal 
way in which really fine decoration appeals to the general public, 
that this little bit of right good work is noticed and appreciated 
by nearly every one who sees it. Now, this is one of the 
things that Stevens did in his off moments, is the result of 
letting his fancy play easily,—after working hours. And the 
point to be noticed about it is chiefly this,—that though it is 
only, at a rough guess, about a foot high, the manner in which 
it has been designed is so admirable, that it has all the qualities 
of monumental art. It dwarfs the massive ten-feet railing 
that looms above it. It is, so to speak, a twin-brother of 
Michael Angelo’s “ Dawn.” 

Mr. Walter Armstrong has published, accompanied by a 
singularly modest and pleasantly-written memoir, a few of 
Stevens’s designs for decoration, statues, metal work, &c.; and 
tells us the story of the artist’s life with clearness and force. 
But the book is painful reading, still more painful “ seeing,” 
for those who have any knowledge of Art, and sympathy with 
its producers. It is pitiful to think that such genius as we 
see here reproduced should have been allowed to run to waste, 
in at least three-fourths of its energies,—to think that the 
young strength and invention of this artist’s life were spent in 
designing fire-grates for Messrs. Hoole and Robson, of Sheffield, 
and ceilings and porcelain plates for London tradesmen. It is not 
that the thing was not worth doing, but that he was capable of 
so much grander work. It was Eclipse drawing a ploughshare, 
for there can be little doubt that Stevens was, in the 
rough, the greatest sculptor of his day. There is more 
real design, and a grander feeling for mass and line, in his great 
groups of the Wellington Memorial, than in any sculpture of 
this, or even of the preceding century. The nine years he spent 
in Italy, at the feet of Michael Angelo, bore great fruit; 
the very spirit of the Renaissance breathes from his work, 
and he has assimilated its theories so thoroughly, that they 
actually seem to gain new life under his hands. Of course, the 
time was against him, and that meant everything. There was 
not a fibre of sympathy stirring in England during the last 
thirty years of his life, with the style of Classic Renaissance. 
Ruskin and the pre-Raphaelites led the deepest feeling of the 
thoughtful Art students, even when they could not remodel 
their practice; and Art went farther and farther away 
from the flowers and fruit and scrolls, the round arches 
and multiplicity of detail, the luxury and pride of the 
Renaissance work. And Stevens, it must be remembered, 
was artist to the tips of his fingers, and alas! as im- 
practicable as artists are wont to be. He would design any- 
thing, but would do it in its own way. He would not spoil 
his design to order. That he was a bad man of business, must 
be acknowledged; half his troubles with Government over 
the Wellington Memorial arose from that source. But there can 
be no doubt that he was badly and harshly treated by Mr. 
Ayrton, when that gentleman was in office. The high-handed 
step of sealing up a sculptor’s models in his own studio, and 
getting some one else to complete the work, because he was 
behind-hand in time, and had drawn a larger proportion of money 
than he had done of work, speaks for itself. 

Of Stevens’s art, I cannot here speak in detail; its character- 
istics are easily catalogued, but its essential qualities, those which 
render it great, are such as to require more minute and technical 
analysis than can be given in a notice of Mr. Armstrong’s book. 
This sculptor had an amount of invention which is almost 
incredible. He literally lavished detail upon all his works. 
But this lavishness, profuse though it be, is never un- 
To an almost unequalled de- 
subordinating detail to 


meaning, and seldom trivial. 


ns a 
gree he possessed the power of 





mass; in designing a candle-stick or a plate, the artistic 
power and the great qualities of style of the man are as 
clearly visible i his more important work. It must 
be conceded 1 was the “ unity of Art,” he proved 





Nothing was 


it to no inconsiderable extent in his own work. 
too high or too low for him. 


From copying Titiau to making 
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water-colour drawings for ceilings, he passed through the 
whole range of painting; from a footstool to a house, he 
designed every species of furniture and architectural detail ; 
and from modelling figures of three inches high to that of 
the heroic size of those in the Wellington Memorial, he at- 
tacked and conquered all the difficulties of sculpture. For 
the rest, he was a man without self-consciousness, sustained 
amidst troubles and anxieties by the feeling that he was doing 
good work, and caring for little else in the world than doing 
that work to the utmost of his ability. A clean, sweet, honest 
life, his seems to have been, tempered by many troubles and 
anxieties, and clouded by a fierce disdain for the charlatans and 
shams of every kind in the midst of which his lot was 
cast. As his biographer justly remarks, “ We are forced to 
acknowledge that Stevens was a man born out of due 
time, a man who, in the wrong country and in the 
wrong century, amid many discouragements, and with but 
little help from public sympathy, carried to perfection a work 
left incomplete by the Italians of three hundred years before. 
His true place is as the successor and complement of the crowd 
of artists who laboured in Florence and Venice, and many 
another Italian city, to bring the minor works of the Italian 
Renaissance to such perfection as was achieved by its painting 
and expressive sculpture.” 

On the whole, a great genius was wasted,—as far as he might 
have influenced the world, and English Art. Depressed by lack 
of sympathy and lack of comprehension, fettered by diffi- 
culties of money and crudities of temper, too single-minded for 
the nineteenth century, and too unsupple to make friends of 
those whose position might have smoothed his path, he is yet 
entitled to this word of honest praise,—that in a day when 
artists are tempted, as perhaps they never yet were tempted, to 
forsake their ideals, in order to fill their pockets, he pursued a 
steadfast, though not an untroubled, course towards the best he 
knew. And it was, perhaps, his reward that he died in harness 
at sixty, without money and with few friends, but having finished 
his magnificent memorial to a more famous, but perhaps not a 
greater, man than himself. 








BOOKS. 


———~< > 
TUNIS, PAST AND PRESENT.* 
THERE was ample room for a good book about Tunis, and there 
can be no doubt that Mr. Broadley was the man to write it. 
Not only was he the Correspondent of the Times during the 
late war, but he had facilities for personal observation which 
do not always fall to the lot even of Times’ correspondents ; and 
he had also access to the archives of the British Consulate at 
Tunis, from which he has been able to gather much trustworthy 
material for that portion of his task which dealt with events 
occurring previously to his residence in the country. For these 
two handsome, well illustrated, and carefully-written volumes, 
we render Mr. Broadley the thanks he so well deserves; and 
even such complaints as we have to make may possibly be, to 
some extent, unreasonable, as the sum and substance of them 
simply is that in this account of Tunis we have rather too much 
of a good thing. The author’s principal object has, of course, 
been, as he says, “ to tell the story of recent events in Tunis ”— 
that is, of the events of which he was an actual spectator—and 
for this purpose it was clearly necessary to give some record of 
the diplomatic wrangles, lasting during many years, which 
led up to these events. But for Mr. Broadley’s purpose, 
it surely was not necessary to traverse twelve centuries, and 
begin his record A.D. 670, in which year Okba Ben Nafé el 
Febri founded the city of Kairwin. We do not doubt that an 
adequate history of Tunis would be full of interest and value, 
but for such a history Mr. Broadley had not space, as it would 
probably have filled the whole of his two volumes; and we are 
provided instead with what may be called a Liebig’s extract of 
history,—a mere record of events, the relations and the signifi- 
cance of which are alike unexplained. As a condensed state- 
ment of facts of the kind valued by the compilers of examination 
papers, some of Mr. Broadley’s earlier pages are admirable ; 
but by the general reader whose assimilative power is only 
of the average order they will be found terribly indigestible, 
and if he have not acquired the happy knack of “skipping,” 








* Tunis, Past and Present, with a Narrative of the French Conquest of the 
Regency. 
and Sons. 
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he is only too likely to be thoroughly wearied, before reaching 


the chapters in which the treatment gains fullness and interest, 

It is at the ninth chapter of the first volume, which treats of 
Tunis between 1800 and 1837, that serious and careful pernsa) 
becomes necessary for a full comprehension of the antecedents 
and significance of “the last Punic war.” In the year 1830 a 
treaty between France and Tunis was ‘executed, the most nee, 
portant clause in which was the cession to France of a con- 
spicuous spot on the site of the Carthaginian citadel avowedly 
for the erection of a memorial chapel in honour of Louis IX 
afterwards, however, fortified and made a strong military hey 
tion. In this year the published annals of the Regency cease 
and Mr. Broadley finds in the voluminous records of the British 
Consulate-General the materials for the history of the most 
interesting period with which his narrative deals. As it will he 
impossible to follow in detail the story of the tortuous diplomacy 
which preceded the downfall of the Regency, we quote the few 
sentences in which Mr. Broadley summarises the main features 
of the story. He writes :— 

“The situation between 1830 and 1880 can be summed up ina 
few words. France had already begun to cast a longing eye on the 
Regency. The Beys of Tunis knew it, and in the recesses of their 
hearts hated France and Frenchmen accordingly. At the same time, 
they dreaded complete absorption in the Ottoman Enpire, but clung 
with childish affection to the quasi-independence of their vassalship, 
England, perfectly aware of the maritime and strategic importance of 
the country, constantly held the balance between the Porte and 
France, and time after time prevented by prompt diplomatic action 
the much-dreaded extinction of the Tunisian Regency. At last, a 
time came when Prince Bismarck said to M. Waddington at Berlin, 
‘Why do you not go to Carthage ?? France was not long in taking 
the hint, and as the old veto of England was wanting, Carthage was 
taken, and Tunis was absorbed in Algeria. The tale of this taking 
is the immediate subject of this book; the diplomacy which post- 
poned that taking for fifty years is the essential feature of Tunisian 
history during the past half-century.” 

There is no doubt that this is a broadly truthful view of the 

period, but a severely literal critic might object that the taking 

in question was not postponed by any diplomacy at all; that, 

on the contrary, France really had the game in her own hands 

from the first; and that, to change the figure, she was only 

waiting until the fruit should be ripe, to shake it down from the 

tree. The story of the pretext which served as a justification, 

or rather excuse, for the final act of annexation is a curiously 

exact modern duplicate of the fable of the wolf and the lamb, 

in which, diligent students of Alsop will remember, the 

lamb was made responsible for the alleged offences of some 

unknown relatives. The Tunisian representatives of these 
relatives were the Khamirs, an Arab tribe inhabiting 
the neighbourhood of the frontier of Tunis and Algeria. 
The frontier itself is well defined by a line of hills run- 
ning southward from Tabarca, and the Arabs on the eastern 

slope of the range were subjects of the Bey of Tunis, while those 
on the western side owed allegiance to the French Republic. 
“ Arabs will be Arabs,” would be a good Oriental equivalent 
for our English saying, “ Boys will be boys,” and it is certain 
that these frontier tribes were not eminently respectable. “1 
really cannot say,” wrote M. Panariello, an impartial witness, 
“which of the two gives the most trouble. The Algerian Arabs 
are generally the thieves, and the Tunisian the receivers; they 
remain good friends as long as they are robbing third parties, 
and only quarrel when it comes to a division of the spoil.” The 
next sentence is, however, the most significant. ‘ These border 
squabbles,” continues M. Panariello, “have occurred over and 
over again any time these thirty years, and nobody cared about 
them, until it was convenient to do so.’ Indeed, as Mr. 
Broadley suggests, though the Tunisian Arabs had doubtless 
been sometimes the aggressors, there were scores of recorded 
cases in which the Algerians had wantonly violated Tunisian 
territory,and yet “the Bey of Tunis never thought of invading 
Algeria for the protection of his frontier, any more than Franee 
could justify the occupation of Belgium by a case of cattle- 
lifting having occasioned loss to some French subjects on the 
confines of that kingdom.” 

France, however, determined to utilise the Khamirs, and M. 
Roustan went to work in a most business-like way, his first act 
being to “set in motion a purely legendary coterie styling itself 
the French colony. Before the outbreak of hostilities, there 
were not more than a score of French residents of position aud 
respectability in Tunis ; and yet throughout all the recent events, 
the utterances of half-a-dozen individuals, headed by the deputy 
or representative, have been treated in Europe as if they ex- 
pressed the wishes, ideas, and political feelings of some large 
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and influential body of men, having a peculiar knowledge of the 
difficulties of the situation, and the largest, if not the only stake 
in the future of the country.” Towards the end of March, 1881, 
these Tunisian prototypes of the three tailors of Tooley Street 
presented M. Roustan with a silver cup and an address. In 
most cases of this kind, the complimentary document is a mere 
accompaniment to the gift; but in this case the gift was clearly 
qa mere pretext for the document, which was nothing but a 
sweeping indictment of the conduct of the Bey, with regard to 
the supposed misdeeds of the frontier tribes. The accusations 
contained in this manifesto were promptly and conclusively 
answered by the Bey, in a letter addressed to M. Roustan; 
but just then, events seemed to range themselves on the 
side of the French diplomatist. On March 30th, some dis- 
turbance of the usual kind, though of what precise nature 
has never been known, occurred on the borders of Khamifr- 
Jand; and while M. Roustan was setting his wits to work 
to see what way this disturbance could best be utilised, it 
happened that Colonel Flatters fell a victim to a real massacre, 
far away in the Sahara. It was a fortunate coincidence. 
Nothing could be easier to manage than that the two events 
should be hopelessly confused; and news from Tunis was 
so skilfully manipulated, that even in the best informed English 
newspapers Colonel Flatters and the Khamirs were bracketed 
together under the common head of “ Horrible Outrages,” and 
Europe was persuaded that the honour of France and the safety 
of her subjects demanded some kind of interference in Tunis. 
The French Government at once decided to chastise the Khamirs 
on Tunisian soil; but, though Tunis was to be invaded by a 
French army, M. Saint Hilaire assured the representatives of 
foreign Powers at Paris that “the independence of the Bey and 
the integrity of his territory were not in any way threatened,” 
—a statement which, being made with a full knowledge of the 
fact that M. Roustan had already tried to frighten the Bey into 
the acceptance of a Protectorate, reflects little credit on M. Saint 
Hilaire’s diplomatic honesty. 

France had, of course, long since made up her mind to “ go to 
Carthage,” and the endeavours of the Bey to put off the evil day 
were manifestly hopeless from the first. As soon as he heard of 
the Khamfr disturbances, he took measures for their suppression; 
but there was really little to suppress, and the tribes were not 
merely willing, but even eager to declare their submission to the 
Bey’s authority. Ina letter addressed to M. Roustan, dated 
April 9th, the Bey wrote :— 

“Tn the affuir now engaging our attention, we have, hitherto seen 
only petty incidents customary with border tribes, and frequently 
belonging to the same state. Immediately on learning the existence 
of troubles in the direction of our frontiers, we hastened to 
send to the spot a commissioner, accompanied by a troop of horse. 
From the reports addressed to us by that delegate, we became 
certain that tranquillity prevails in that direction, and that those 
tribes are uneasy rather as to their own safety, owing to the military 
movements on French territory, of which they fancy themselves the 
object. However this may be, the troops we have just sent, and who 
will svon be followed by others, are more than sufficient to maintain 
permanent order and tranquillity.” 

This was an absolutely accurate description of the situation ; 
but when the lamb argues with the wolf, other factors than 
those of pure logic enter into the discussion, and before the end 
of May the French occupation had become an accomplished fact. 

The story of the events which preceded that occupation is, 
perhaps, of greater interest than the other portions of Mr. 
Broadley’s work, and certainly contains the greatest amount of 
new information. The account of the war, to which nearly the 
whole of the second volume is devoted, seems to us unnecessarily 
elaborate ; but the description of the holy city of Kairwan, with 
its sacred shrine, which Mr. Broadley was the first European 
to visit, is exceedingly interesting. The work, as a whole, is a 
valuable contribution to recent history, though we cannot but 
think that it would have gained by being compressed into a 
single volume. 





FATHER RYDER’S POEMS.* 
Oxr point is much in this author’s favour,—he does not 
echo any modern poet, he is free from the vulgarities of 
literary fashion. If his poems are sometimes bald, they are 
never false in key, or made gaudy by misplaced ornament 
They possess the dignity of a solid faith in what they 
declare, and here and there glimpses of a dogmatism built 
on foundations that underlie the universe ennoble even halt- 
ing lines and crabbed phrases. The sonnet “On One about 


* Poems, Original and Translated, By H. T. D. Ryder of the Uratory. Dublin: 
H. H. Gillard Sons. 1882. , er si 





to be Deservedly Hanged” illustrates our meaning. It ex- 
F esses probably the best argument for the retention of capital 
puaishment by nations who profess to believe in a future state 
and its justice. We have heard from an experienced gaol 
chaplain, that not a few murderers who are hanged recognise 
and almost welcome their doom as a temporal reparation; and 
we need hardly point out that Father Ryder’s sonnet touches 
deeper springs of human feeling, than if he had gushed for pages 
in conventional lamentation over sin and its retribution :— 
“ Whole-hearted hate and dainty distant scorn 
My portion is : the world has seen and heard. 
But one kind face would at my whispered word 
Yet flush conviction they were all fursworn, 
I innocent ; for this, too, was I born, 
To sec the faith no hostile breath had stirred, 
Strong in the sickness of its hope deferred, 
By one mute gesture ruthlessly uptorn. 
Iam a villain: this is utter truth, 
A sorry truth, preached at the gallows tree; 
Yet kindlier than the lies that slew my youth ; 
And truth it is alone can make me free, 
Can give earth’s outcast share in heavenly ruth. 
I suffer justly ; Lord, remember me !” 
Throughout the book we are reminded that Father Ryder has 
used a truer plummet for measuring life than do less well-trainca 
minds, as, for instance, in the lines,— 
“‘ August obedience, by the world denied, 
Is God’s economy to make us free.” 
In the very obvious conflict of his soul with the pessimism 
which would otherwise invade it, we see plain tokens of his 
religious culture. It is curious to compare the personal dis- 
couragement in the stanza,— 
“With foes without and foes within, 
A fight that still begins again, 
Worsted, we lose a life in vain, 
Winning, we know not what we gain,” 
with the loving translation of the “ Nightingale,” a poem of 
the thirteenth century, in which the mystic’s joy far outruns 
the mystic’s pain. 

If he had done no more than render with faithfulness inte 
fairly good English this marvellous utterance of an age which 
surely should be called “of love,” not less than “of faith,’ 
Father Ryder’s volume would have a right to live. The twenty- 
three pages which are occupied by his translation area “ bundle 
of myrrh,” giving fragrance to his othér work. He attributes 
the poem, which is written in that Church Latin which suits 
devotional subjects more than any other European tongue, to 
the Englishman, John of Hoveden, and not to S. Bonaventure, 
as has been done by some compilers of the great Franciscan’s 
works. The passionate sweetness which emulates the un- 
syllabled notes of the nightingale can be but roughly given in 
English. Still,in no part of Father Ryder’s book is his true ia- 
stinct for poetry better shown than in the courage with which 
he renders some at least of the stress and fervour of the original, 
though with an occasional lapse into bathos which is not 
simplicity. We live so habitually in the spiritual atmosphere 
affected, if not engendered, by the schisms and pagan renascence 
of the sixteenth century, that the utmost credit is due to Father 
Ryder for what he has done. It certainly would seem that modern 
imagination working in modern verse cannot rise from the ground, 
when it would fain look up from man and his earth to God and 
his heaven. While modern hymnology confirms this, the 
religious poetry of the middle ages witnesses to the possibility 
of writing of divine things with poetic sense of the distinction 
and dignity which man’s share in them confers on human exist- 
ence. We have no difficulty in believing that this song of a 
soul to its divine Cause and End is by an Englishman. In the 
mixed materials of the English race is not wanting the leaver 
of mysticism. Perhaps because he is practical and little 
bound by logic, the Englishman all the more needs occasiona} 
escape from the tyranny of visible fact, and he is readier 
than other of his European cousins to revere. So this 
lovely colloquy of the creature with the Creator is a fitting 
jewel in the crown of English poetry, though set in Latin. 
In a note, Father Ryder tells us, quoting from an ancient 
chronicle, that John of Hoveden, “having been chaplain to 
Eleanor, Edward I.’s Queen, retired from Court to Hoveden, in 
Yorkshire, where he devoted himself to pastoral work. From 
either Testament he gathered such texts as he judged would 
most avail for the instruction of the common people, and being 
@ musician, and no mean poet, he employed himself in spiritual 
verses, setting his sweet measures to the lyre and other instru- 
ments,”—an idyll of medizval English life which Mr. Green 
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might have used as an illustration of our national growth, while 
kings and soldiers made noisy history. 
It was an old legend that the nightingale, for love, woul 
break its heart in song, and so it readily typified the voice of 
the devout mystic who strains every power in desire for union 
with the Unseen Beloved. As in Shelley’s skylark the bird is 
representative of all a poet’s aspiration, so John of Hoveden’s 
nightingale burns with the ardour of a soul aflame with divine 
love, and longing for absorption in the very being of God. 
Briefly comparing bird and soul, the poet goes on in the order of 
the Church’s Office, to hymn the soul’s advance in contempla- 
tion, from the matin praise of man’s state in Eden, and medi- 
tation on our Lord’s Incarnation and life, to the fuller rapture 
of Prime and Tierce, till at mid-day she impetuously unites 
herself with his passion, when,— 
“The soul remaineth as she ravished were, 
As though her Beloved still his anguish bare ; 
Nor her earnest gaze from the Cross can tear, 
For the eye hath station where the heart hath care.” 


At None,— 

“Every bond is broken by love’s headlong speed.” 
And the poem concludes by an exquisite song of triumph from 
the enfranchised spirit, and of xapture in life’s perfect consum- 
mation. 

Whatever our faith, “ The Nightingale” stirs our heart with 
the same feelings as are evoked by some passages of the Imita- 
tion, some verses from the Dies Ivw or the Stabat Mater. 
Such feelings are not to be criticised, and to many they 
might seem too extravagant for serious discussion; but hearts 
of finer fibre and nobler sort may feel a response to the urgent 
and compelling strains, if not at the first reading of them, yetin 
some hour of revelation, some noon-day calm, or evening silence, 
when voices other than those of our daily life make themselves 
audible to our mner sense. Those altogether deaf to such 
voices will dismiss some portions of Father Ryder’s little 
volume as marking another failure in moral and religious 
poetry. They will say he is inferior to his literary ancestors, 
Crashaw and Quarles, they will carp at his use of archaic turns 
of language and of the mannerisms of the Jacobean writers, 
while he falls short of their merits. But his translation of 
“The Nightingale,” his reprint of its Latin original, redeem, in 
our mind, many of his shortcomings, and cast a reflected light 
on the sonnets and devotional poems which are entirely his own. 

Even in these, however, there is much to admire, and 
it is with regret that we are bound to withhold from many 
of the contents of this volume the title of “ poetry.” 
Often a fine line expressing a fine thought increases our 
sense of disappointment, when some poor and homely anti- 
climax mars the verse in which it occurs. The inadequacy 
of modern poetry to express religious thought is generally 
acknowledged, but Father Ryder’s more than occasional failure 
to give his ideas the impetus and clothe them in the style of true 
poetry, is not the common-place failure of the hymn-writer 
or moralist. His habit of elevated imagination saves him 
from that, but it emphasises his particular shortcomings, his 
unmelodious rhythm and indolent use of awkward and unusual 
words to eke out a troublesome rhyme or a halting line. His 
genius does not show itself stronger on the wing when he 
writes of Marie Antoinette, or of a drought, or of the work- 
house, than when his verse is devotional. It would be 
difficult to choose in history a more dramatic moment 
than that in which the Queen of France appealed to the 
mothers who were present, when, during her trial, a loathsome 
charge was brought against her; and it would also be difficult 
to find a weaker version of the incident than Father Ryder’s. 
In most of his pieces, almost flabby lines—lines that leave us in 
doubt how they can be scanned, lines spoilt by some ungainly 
word—occur; while, perhaps, the verse that follows bears marks 
of scholarly polish, and holds embedded in it some high and 
beautiful thought, that startles the reader by its different pitch 
to what, in these days of levelled heroism and stagnant in- 
differentism, we are used to hear. But why did he not use the 
“art to blot,” before he printed such lines as “ When your 
charge I first was in,” or those which describe Goliah’s failure 
to see in “ David's choice of pebbles,’"— 

* Artillery of Heaven, to quell outright 
Himself, and pour the uncircumcised in flight ?” 
Yet there are qualities in Father Ryder’s work which leave an 
impression that, when he fails in grace and clearness, he has 
been provoking enough to choose voluntarily the less excellent 





2. LT 
way. If,as, perhaps, befits a spiritual man, he elects to mortify 


his own taste, he should remember the shocks he gives to hi 
readers. ornee Sas 
GHOST STORIES.* 

Tite Pall Mall Gazette deprecates the inquiry into the authen- 
ticity of ghost stories promised by the “ Psychical Research ” 
Society, for fear it should encourage sensible people to believe 
in ghosts. <A clerical correspondent of that journal has i 
proved on this scepticism by “a small syllogism,” which dis- 
poses once for all of the possibility of any scientific man beliey- 
ing in the existence of ghosts. Here is the syllogism, “No 
really scientific observer will ever be led to believe in elias 
Mr. A B C believes in ghosts; therefore, &e.—Q. EB, D” 
This is a kind of scepticism which is more closely allied to pig- 
headedness than to science. It is proverbially difficult to prove 
a negative; but it is not only difficult, it is impossible, to dis. 
prove the existence of ghosts, or their occasional apparition to 
mortal eyes. Even if it were possible (which it is not) to prove 
that no ghost has ever appeared on earth, science, whether 
physical or metaphysical, supplies no calculus for the disproof 
of ghostly apparitions in the future. We may even go 
farther, and say that the progress of physical science hag 
made belief in ghosts easier instead of harder. The most 
advanced conclusions in regard to the laws of light and sound 
go to show the possibility of innumerable sights and sounds 
about us which may be invisible and inaudible simply because 
we have no organs sufficiently delicate to apprehend them. It 
is certain that some of the lower animals far surpass us in this 
respect; so far indeed, in some cases, that their superiority, 
did we not know it as a fact, would seem quite as incredible ag 
ghosts. The microscope has discovered a world of organised 
existences close to us, of which the naked eye knows nothing. 
Recent discoveries in the sphere of sound are not less startling, 
To put an arbitrary limit to these discoveries, and declare dog- 
matically that science has reached the end of its tether in such 
matters, is not the mark of a scientific, but rather of an 
arrogantly prejudiced, mind. What has science to say against 
the existence of beings so ethereal as to be incapable of appre- 
hension by human senses, save only under abnormal conditions, 
—either by temporary exaltation of the human faculties, or by 
such a modification of the normal laws of spiritual sub- 
stances as shall bring them temporarily within the cognisance 
of human senses ? Absolutely nothing. What physical 
science has demonstrated is the possibility of such beings 
—assuming their existence—moving close to us without our 
being aware of it. It has also been shown to be possible for 
one person to see sights and hear sounds of which another 
person, standing by his side, may be unaware. Professor 
Tyndall tells a story of himself and a friend riding over a Swiss 
pass on a sultry day. Professor Tyndall complained of the 
ceaseless noise of the grasshoppers. This was inaudible to his 
companion; but he was irritated by the monotonous thud of the 
mules’ hoofs on the turf, which, on the other hand, was inaudible 
to Professor Tyndall. The ear of one was sensitive to the slow 
movements of the atmospheric waves; the other, to the rapid 
movements. May not this be the explanation of the two 
apparently contradictory statements made by the author of the 
Acts and St. Paul concerning the miracle of his conversion? 
—first, that his travelling companions heard not the voice that 
spake to him on the way to Damascus; secondly, that they did 
hearit, but saw no man. They heard the sound, perhaps, but 
failed to catch its articulate utterance. A similar incident is 
related in St. John’s Gospel, where Jesus gives thanks to His 
Father for words which sounded to the multitude like the 
inarticulate rumble of a clap of thunder. 





We are not arguing in favour of a belief in ghosts, or in the 
manifestations of so-called Spiritualism. We are arguing 
against the unscientific habit of mind which would forbid, on 
a priori grounds, any kind of rational investigation. No doubt, 
the vast majority of ghost stories are myths, and we have never 
seen any exhibition of “spiritualism” which could not be 
explained by sleight of hand. But the wide-spread belief in 
such phenomena is surely a reason for ingniry rather than for 
a dogmatic tabooing of the whole subject. Superstition and 
error have never been put down by anathema; but they have 
frequently vanished before the light of impartial investigation. 
No believer in ghosts will be shaken in his faith by a syllogism 
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which violates the laws of logic, by begging the very point in 
But make the matter, as indeed it is, a question of 
evidence pure and simple, and we believe that but few ghost 
stories will stand the test. The instances are probably very few 
‘ndeed in which a natural explanation will not account for the ap- 
parition. The nerves of the ghost-seer are seldom in a condition 
favourable to calm and impartial scrutiny ; and there are, in addi- 
tion, disorders of the brain which project images on the retina of 
theeye that are entirely subjective. Certain forms of malarious 
fever have this effect. We know of two instances,—one, that of 
a lady who, on the recurrence of the fever, used to see, with 
unfailing regularity, a terrace with a peacock walking on it; 
the other, that of a nobleman who, under similar circumstances, 
invariably saw a sister of mercy in his bedroom. By a singular 
coincidence, a sister of mercy did attend him in his last illness. 
When she entered the room, he exclaimed, “The nun again!” 
and died. 

There is, however, a residuum of stories of a supernatural, 
or at least preternatural, character, which cannot be so easily 
explained away. Take, for instance, the Wynyard ghost story. 
Two brother-officers, who were also intimate friends, by name Sir 
John Cope Sherbroke and Lieutenant George Wynyard, were 
with their regiment, the 33rd, in Canada, towards the end of the 
last century. As they were sitting one afternoon in Wynyard’s 
yoom, in broad daylight, both of them saw a tall and extremely 
emaciated youth standing for a few moments in the doorway, 
and then passing slowly through the room into an adjoining 
bedroom, out of which there was no egress, except back 
through the sitting-room. “Great God, my brother!” ex- 
claimed Wynyard, and both followed the apparition into the 
bedroom, but saw no more of it. They took notice of the day 
and hour, which happened, as the event proved, to have been 
the day and hour of the death of a younger brother of Lieu- 
tenant Wynyard, to whom he was fondly attached. Sir John 
Sherbroke, however, was an unbeliever in ghosts, and persisted 
in hoping that some natural explanation of the apparition might 
eventually turn up. An incident befell him some years after- 
wards which promised for a moment to justify his scepticism. 
After his return to England, he was one day walking along 
Piccadilly with two friends, when his attention was suddenly 
arrested by a man on the opposite pavement who was the fac- 
simile of the mysterious apparition in Canada, except that he did 
not look so emaciated. Delighted at this opportunity of verifying 
his scepticism, he crossed the road and, accosting the stranger, 
told the story of the Canadian apparition, and asked for an 
explanation. “I have never been in Canada,” replied the 
stranger; “but I am not surprised at your mistaking me 
for my lamented young friend, poor Wynyard, whose ghost 
is said to have appeared to yourself and his brother; for we 
were so like each other that we were constantly mistaken, the 
one for the other.” The point of the story is that Sir John 
Sherbroke never saw the Wynyard whose apparation he had seen 
in Canada. The story is well known, and the present writer once 
knew an old Peninsular officer who heard the story from Sir 
John Sherbroke’s own mouth. A story of a different kind, but not 
less remarkable in its way, was related to the writer of this with- 
in the last few weeks. Major , an officer now in the Guards, 
and well known in London society, was some years ago with his 
regiment in Canada. One day he received a letter from a 
brother-officer, then on leave at home in Scotland, recommend- 
ing to his good offices a young friend then on his way to Canada. 
Accordingly, Mr. S , the young gentleman in question, was 
received hospitably by Major , and became a frequent guest 
at the mess of the regiment. He appeared at breakfast one 
morning with a look of extreme dejection, and explained, in 
answer to inquiries, that he had seen in his sleep that night his 
own tombstone, with his name and the date of bis death,— 
namely, June 17th, 1867. “They have not given you a long 
time to prepare,” remarked Major ——, “seeing that this 
1s April.” This was said for the purpose of rallying Mr. 
S— out of his fit of low spirits, Major being then, as 
he is now, an unbeliever in ghostly visitations. Mr. § 
gradually recovered his spirits, and in course of time started 
for the United States. On taking leave of him, Major —— 
jocularly observed, “ Look out, old boy, for the 17th of June.” 
Some weeks afterwards, Major chanced to read in a news- 
Paper an account of his young friend’s death. He had landed, 
together with other passengers, from a river steamer at a place 
Which was infested by Indians. An armed sentry was placed 
on the Bank, to prevent a surprise by the Indians. Young Mr. 
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Ss had returned after dark, neglected to answer the challenge 
of the sentry, and was shot dead. Major , remembering 
the dream, was so struck with the coincidence, that he made 
special inquiry into the circumstances, and ascertained that the 
date of Mr. S——’s death was the date on the tombstone of his 
dream, June 17th. Now,assuming the veracity of Major " 
which is, of course, unquestionable, how is this dream to be ex- 
plained away? And is it not wiser, and more in accordance 
with true science, to examine the evidence for every such story 
on its merits, than to dismiss the whole subject with supercilious 
disdain ? 

We have not left ourselves much space to criticise the small 
volume which has suggested these observations. The contents 
of the book is described by the author as “a series of authentic 
narratives ;” and the introductory note, by “ M.A., Oxon.,” de- 
clares that “ they are authentic records of actual fact; and I 
have in my possession,” he adds, “ the key to the various stories, 
with the full names of the persons who figure in them under 
initials, or with some disguise.” 'The anonymous author can 
hardly expect a sceptical public to accept this anonymous 
sponsorship as a sufficient authentication of his stories. And 
there is, besides, an air of unreality thrown over the stories by 
the avowedly fictitious framework in which they are set. They 
are related to each other by a party of Oxford Undergraduates, 
sitting over their wine,—an association of ideas which does not 
suggest cool heads and critical judgment. We should advise 
the author, in the event of a second edition being called for, to 
recast the form of the narratives, and give, in some instances 
at least, particulars which may be verified. Most of the 
stories are new to us; but we recognise a few of them 
as old acquaintances. Glamis Castle, with its many legends, 
figures under the thin veil of “Castle Caledonia,” and we can 
assure the author that some of the stories related of that ancient 
and most picturesque mansion are by no means “ authentic.” 
One of these stories, though not in the list of our author, 
obtained such currency in London society last season, that it 
may be well to state the plain facts. Glamis Castle, as every- 
body knows, is said to contain a secret chamber, which, together 
with its mysterious contents, is never known to more than three 
persons, namely, the Peer in possession, the factor of the estate, 
and the heir (if he chooses), when he comes of age. The rumour 
is that the mystery was solved about a year ago, by the death 
of the occupant of the secret chamber, a half-human monster, at 
the age of ninety-seven years. The story is absurd, on the face of 
it, for the legend of the Glamis mystery-chamber is far older 
than the reputed age of its fictitious occupant. The simple 
truth is that the supposed solution of the mystery was dreamt 
by the wife of a British Ambassador resident at a foreign Court. 
She told it to English visitors as a dream, and the dream gradu- 
ally developed into an historical fact,—an excellent illustration 
of the genesis of a myth, and probably also of not a few ghost 
stories. 











THE REVOLT OF MAN.* 
Tue central conception of this entertaining book, whick 
we are somewhat late in noticing—the conception of a 
state of society in which the usual relations of the sexes 
are reversed, by the passing of the reins of authority from 
the hands of men into the hands of women—is as old as 
Aristophanes; but the present-day movement in the direction 
of feminine independence is sufficiently prominent among the 
social phenomena of the period, to give a raison d’étre to a 
modern treatment of so ancient a fancy. In one respect, 
Aristophanes certainly has an advantage over Mr. Besant. The 
Greek dramatist treated his subject broadly and coarsely after 
the manner of farce, the modern novelist aims at the subtlety 
and refinement of high comedy; and nothing can be more 
obvious than that the theme lends itself more readily to the 
former, than to the latter method of handling. Mr. Besant’s 
books are all characterised, not only by cleverness, but by 
other qualities much better than cleverness; and both the 
cleverness and the other qualities betray their presence in 
The Revolt of Man, but hardly, it seems to us, in so pleasant 
and satisfying a manner as in some of his other works. 
He has a light hand, but here it is not quite so light as it 
is wont to be; there seems more of conscious labour and 
less of the free play of the imagination, than we find in such 
a charming romance as The Monks of Thelei. Mr. Besant has 
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attempted one of the most difficult of artistic feats, the treat- 
ment of a romantic conception in a studiously realistic manner ; 
and it is hardly wonderful that the result of his attempt should 
be, in some respects, a failure. The inherent absurdity or im- 
possibility of an artistic design does not in the least detract from 
the pleasure-giving quality of the work based upon it, unless it 
is forced upon the attention of the reader. The stories in the 
Arabian Nights are not one whit less charming for being utterly 
incredible, because in reading them we leave the world of reality 
behind; and, having nothing to remind us of it, are able and 
well content to accept a tissue of consistent impossibilities as 
imaginative realities. In like manner, we accept the absurdity 
of the two plays of Aristophanes, to which Mr. Besant owes 
both general and special suggestions, because it is an essential 
of the farcical treatment, which sacrifices everything to broad, 
comic effects. The spectator or reader of such plays does not 
want to believe; he wants to be amused, and if the amusement 
come easily, he cares little about the means by which it is 
attained. Mr. Besant’s book belongs, however, to a different 
category; to that more serious kind of work which does not 
satisfy the reader, unless it is made credible, by which, of course, 
we do not mean credible to the intellect, but to the emancipated 
imagination. The romancer is perfectly justified in asking 
us to accept the impossible; but having given us one impossi- 
bility, it is not only his artistic privilege, but his artistic duty, 
to give us as many more impossibilities as are necessary to make 
his work imaginatively adequate and harmonious. 

Now, this is what Mr. Besant, in The Revolt of Man, neglects 
todo. He takes us into an impossible state of society, and then 
commits the fatal error of trying to explain how this impossible 
state came to exist. For the satisfaction of the imagination, it 
would be essential that the thing should explain itself—that it 
should have the consistency of reality—and in order to this, it is 
necessary to follow out the plan just indicated, to balance one 
impossibility by another, and so produce a credible combination 
of incredibilities. It is clear that while the physical and intel- 
lectual natures of men and women remain what they are at pre- 
sent, such feminine supremacy as that described by Mr. Besant 
is unrealisable even by imagination in its freest play; but it 
might be made realisable by the introduction of some new factor, 
such as, for example, the physical degeneration of the mascu- 
line half of the nation. If it be urged that this also would 
be incredible, we may frankly admit the fact, without allow- 
ing its validity as an objection. Romance of a_ cer- 
tain kind deals with incredible things; but when such 
romance is perfectly constructed, the incredibility, taken 
for granted at starting, does not afterwards intrude itself 
upon the reader, as it intrudes in almost every page of The 
Revolt of Man. Mr. Besant’s story lacks imaginative consist- 
ency. The masculine human beings who were so utterly want- 
ing in backbone as to submit to be haled to prison in their 
thousands, on entirely false charges, by feminine constables, 
admittedly their inferiors in physical strength, would certainly 
have been deficient in the courage and spirit necessary to 
achieve the revolt which is so vividly described; and on the 
other hand, the women whose intellectual power had enabled 
them, in the face of overwhelming odds, to found a female 
despotism as rigid as the male despotism of Oriental countries, 
would never have failed in the comparatively common-place 
task of maintaining the trade and manufactures of the nation 
they had subdued. 

Then, too, though some of Mr. Besant’s descriptions of the 
changed modes of thought generated by the changed condition 
of society are interesting, ingenious, and occasionally singularly 
suggestive, we think that he is not specially happy in dealing 
with the theology of the feminine régime. Both a priori 
reasoning and the universal teaching of experience justify 
the assumption that so sweeping a social revolution could 
not but be accompanied by some revolution in popular specu- 
lative thought, a revolution which would almost certainly 
include a changed conception of the object of worship. It 
seems, however, extremely doubtful whether the change would 
be of the kind indicated by Mr. Besant, the dethronement of the 
Divine Man and the substitution of the ideal image of the 
Perfect Woman. So far as the sentiment born of sexual emo- 
tion has any influence in moulding theological conceptions, such 
influence is shown in a way very different from that depicted 
in these pages. Christianity, for example, is doubtless a 


religion which has been established and maintained principally 
by men, and Mr. Besant is literally accurate in describing it as 








the worship of a Divine Man; but at this day the most popular 
cultus in Christendom is that of a woman, and it is to men not 
. . ’ 
to women, that the existence and maintenance that Mariolatry are 
due. On the other hand, the erotic fervour with which certain 
feminine religious have elaborated the metaphor which deseribes 
them as the brides of Christ, provides another example of the in. 
fluence of the sexual sentiment in the domain of religious thought 
and emotion. In very different regions the same tendency has been 
observable. Theodore Parker, one of the most manly of men, loved 
to celebrate the motherhood of God, and in many of his prayers 
the Divine Being is addressed as “ our Father and our Mother “id 
while Robertson, of Brighton, delighted to regard Christ as the 
living ideal of the highest womanly, as well as of the highest 
manly nature. Facts of this kind cannot but throw suspicion 
on the imaginative consistency of Mr. Besant’s ecclesiastical 
arrangements for his hypothetical State. 

It may seem like breaking a butterfly upon the wheel to dis. 
cuss T'he Revolt of Man as if it were a sober exposition, when it 
is on the face of it merely a very clever and entertaining joy 
desprit, and Mr. Matthew Arnold may possibly hold up our 
dialectics to the scorn of the world, as a terrible specimen of the 
overpowering and deadly seriousness which characterises Eng- 
lishmen ; but Mr. Besant has evidently intended to do some. 
thing more than to write an amusing satire, and we think he 
will regard some measure of serious treatment as a compliment, 
rather than an injustice. We should, however, be seriously 
unjust were we to refrain from expressing our keen apprecia- 
tion of the brightness, humour, ingenuity, and interest of this 
study of a remodelled society. Some of the sketches of the 
various changes which have followed in the wake of the great 
revolution are full of happy touches. Here, for example, is a 
conveniently quotable description of an Academy Exhibition of 
the period :— 

“There were a great many altar-pieces in the Sacred Department. 

In these the Perfect Woman was depicted in every attitude and 
occupation by which perfection may best be represented. It might 
have been objected, had any one so far ventured outside the beaten 
path of criticism, that the Perfect Woman’s dress, her mode of dress- 
ing her hair, and her ornaments, were all of the present year’s 
fashion. ‘ As if,’ said the Professor, the only one who did venture, 
‘as if no one had any conception of beauty and grace, except what 
Fashion orders. Sheep! sheep! we follow like a flock.’ The pic. 
tures were mostly allegorical, the Perfect Woman directing Labour, 
represented by twenty or thirty burly young men, with implements 
of various kinds; this was a very favourite subject. Or she led Man 
upwards. This was a series of pictures; in the first, Man was a 
rough, rude creature, carrying a club, with which he banged some- 
thing, presumably Brother Man; he gradually improved, until at the 
end he was depicted as laying at the altar of womanhood flowers, 
fruit, and wine, from his own husbandry. By this time he had got 
his beard cut off, and was smooth-shaven, save for a pair of carly 
moustaches ; his dress was in the fashion of the day, his eyes were 
down-dropped in reverential awe, and his expression was delightfully 
submissive, pious, and béate. ‘Is it,’ asked Lord Chester, ‘ impossi- 
ble to be religious, without becoming such a creature as that ?’” 
Of course, this is caricature, but as caricature it is good; and 
it is hardly worth while to spoil our enjoyment of Mr. Besant’s 
humour by inquiring too curiously whether pictures such as are 
here described would be the exact kind of artistic product which 
we might expect from feminine painters living under a feminine 
theocracy. In some respects, Mr. Besant is undoubtedly right 
in his hypothetical sketch, for there is no doubt that a degrada- 
tion of man such as is described in his volume would necessarily 
manifest itself in the Art of the period by degraded representa- 
tions of manhood; but for reasons stated above, in speaking of 
the subject of religion, we are by no means sure that repre- 
sentations of the Perfect Woman would have the prominence 
assigned to them here. Hardly so humorous, but, as a whole, 
more truthful and less caricatured, is the story of how the 
drama fared in the days that succeeded man’s subjugation, and 
preceded his revolt. Mr. Besant tells it thus :— 

“Perhaps the perfection of the drama was the thing on which the 
new civilisation chiefly prided itself, unless, indeed, it was the per- 
fection of painting and sculpture already described. The old 
tragedies, in which women played the secondary part, were long since 
consigned to oblivion. The old style of farce, which was simply 
brutal, raising laughter by the representation of situations in which 
one or more persons are made ridiculous, was absolutely prohibited ; 
the once favourite ballet was suppressed, because it was beneath the 
dignity of woman to dance for the amusement of the people, and 
because neither men nor women wished to see men dancing. The 
comic man naturally disappeared with the farce, because no one 
ever wrote anything for him. It was resolved, after a series of 
letters and discussion in the Academy, the only literary paper left— 
it owed its continued existence to the honourable associations of its 
early years—that laughter was for the most part vulgar; that it 
always rudely disturbed the facial lines; that to make merriment 
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was quite beneath the notice of an educated woman; and 
drama must be severe, and even austere,—a school for 

and for men. Such it was sought to make it, witb, as yet, 
pvr ctory results, because the common people, finding nothing 
a erg came no more to the theatre ; and even the better class, 
— Manted to be amused and were only instructed, ceased to attend.” 
This strikes us as being really clever. If it be still permissible 
to believe that women are in any way psychologically different 
from men, we should say that one point of unlikeness between 
the typical woman and the typical man is the comparative in- 
capacity of the former for the enjoyment of that rough and 
ready kind of humour which is popularly called ‘ fun.” Cultiva- 
tion makes a woman much more serious than it makes a man. 
The educated father who takes his children to see a pantomime 
at Christmas is, as a rule, much less bored by the buffoonery of 
the harlequinade than his wife would have been, had she under- 
taken the task ; and when we call a novel like Tom Jones “a 
man’s book,” we mean not merely that its coarseness renders it 
repellent to most women trained according to modern traditions, 
but that women care less than men for the simple and primi- 
tive kind of humour which may be described as the humour of 
incident. The resolution, recorded by Mr. Besant, “ that 
laughter was, for the most part, vulgar,” has a touch of 
caricature, but only a touch, for the form of humour which 
provokes laughter is one to which women are generally in- 
different, and the stage, as a provider of popular amusement, 
would almost certainly decay,in a community where the feminine 
element was supreme. 

We have not told, nor would it be fair to tell, the story of 
the origin, progress, and termination of the revolt by which the 
down-trodden men of England regained their natural position, 
abolished the House of Peeresses, tore down the veiled effigies 
of the Perfect Woman, and established the reign of Common- 
sense. Those who read it for themselves will find that it has 
quick movement, genuire humour, and considerable intellectual 
interest. The record of the first love-passage between the Earl 
of Chester, afterwards King of England, and the young poli- 
tical leader, Lady Constance Carrlyon, is capital; so is the 
scene in the Chancellor’s chambers, where Lady Constance meets 
her elderly rival, the Duchess of Dunstanburgh; and nothing 
could be more spirited and realisable than the account of the 
great coup which gives a title to the volume. We have had our 
grumble at what we consider some of the defects of Mr. Besant’s 
satirical romance, but among these defects, want of interest 
certainly cannot be reckoned. 


for others 
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The Quarterly Review. (John Murray.)—The depressed condition 
of the Conservative party at the present moment may account for, 
and even excuse, the dismal dullness of the October number of its 
most venerable organ. The best articles are three which are essen- 
tially informative, such as “ The Fish Supply of London,” “ Vauban 
and Modern Sieges,” and ‘Ten Years of Italian Progress.” In the 
last, there appear some extraordinary statements, such as, “The 
Italians suffer, like France, from having no territorial aristocracy, 
and, therefore, no natural leaders ;’’ and naive ideas, such as “ Selfish- 
ness is, doubtless, the highest law of nations; but it should be an 
enlightened selfishness.’’ A Tory demagogue of the modern sort, 
like Mr. James Lowther, might manage to do a good deal with 
such a phrase as “ enlightened selfishness.” Three other articles, 
on “The New Religion of Nature,” “ Dr. Pusey and the Church,” 
and “Oxford under the Puritans,’ seem intended mainly to 
prove that the Quarterly still nails the old colours to the mast, 
abhors “ Atheism,’’ and thinks that “the extremes of Absolutism 
and Radicalism are equally abhorrent to the genius of English insti- 
tutions.” With much that is said of the new work by the author of 
“Ecce Homo”? we thoroughly agree. ‘Natural Religion” is a 
grave intellectual mistake, made by a very able man. But he is in 
earnest, and what he says deserves to be treated with respect, and 
not to be described as “a farrago of science and culture.’ The 
political article for the quarter, “The Justification of Lord Beacons- 
field’s Policy,” is merely a précis of the thrice-exploded nonsense 
that the Tory orators, from Sir Stafford Northcote downwards, 
have been saying during the last few weeks about Mr. Glad- 
stone having adopted the policy of his predecessor. It has 
not even the artistic acridity or the picturesque pessimism that re- 
lieved recent performances of the same kind in the same Review ; 
it is only Blackwood-and-water. The place of honour is given 


to & summary of Colonel Fergusson’s “ Henry Erskine and his 
Times,” a work of a biographical character, which has already 
been noticed in our columns, 


It is delightful to find the Tory 








Quarterly canonising the courageous pioneer of Scottish Liberalism. 
But that the writer of the paper should have reproduced a number of 
stale Edinburgh jokes and anecdotes, for the giving of which even 
Colonel Fergusson apologises, proves only how badly off the Review 
must be for literary material of an entertaining nature. 

First Aid to the Injured. Five Ambulance Lectures by Dr. 
Friedrich Esmarch, Professor of Surgery at the University of 
Kiel, Translated from the German by H.R.H. Princess Christian. 
(Smith, Elder, and Co.)—This is a very simple, very lucid, and very 
concise little book, intended to teach laymen who have had no medical 
education how best to treat persons who have been wounded, burned, 
bruised, drowned, or otherwise injured, until professional aid can be 
obtained, so as to prevent needless suffering, or needless aggravation 
of the injury in the interval. The little book is accompanied by 
admirable diagrams, which greatly add to its intelligibility and value. 
It seems to us hardly possible to convey the popular information 
needful to minimise the disadvantage of the lack of surgical care, 
in a terser or more adequate manner than Professor Esmarch has 
conveyed it in these five valuable ambulance lectures,—for her clear 
translation of which the English public has much reason to thank 
the Princess Christian. 


Thirty Years, being poems, new and old, by the Author of “ John 
Halifax, Gentleman.”” (Macmillan.)—These poems have all, we 
suppose, appeared before in magazines, or in some other fugitive 
fashion. A few of the earlier ones we well remember, with the 
appended signature, “ D. M. M.,” and—it may be a partiality for the 
friends of our youth—these seem still the best in the book. We need 
hardly say that true womanly sentiment runs through them all; but 
it is rather trying to poems of this order to be collected in one 
volume. Verses which please and instruct—and many of these are of 
the didactic order—when read singly or in their setting of prose nar- 
rative, are apt to be viewed more critically when thus, as a whole, 
claiming our attention. We have the same feeling with regard to 
another collection of poems, by a lady of some literary celebrity, 
Honey from the Weed, by Mary Cowden Clarke (Kegan Paul and Co.), 
though in this volume the interest is excited principally by the nar- 
rative poems, of which “‘ The Remittance’’ has pleased us most. 
‘*Minnie’s Musings” on “Hateful Harry” are very amusing, and 
“The Yule Log” is another pretty story, with its weird sights and 
sounds; but we are not quite sure whether the stories gain by versi- 
fication. The novelettes come first in the book, and the remainder of 
the rather large volume is made up of what one may call personal 
poems; sonnets and rhymes, on occasions interesting to the writer 
and her friends. These have their own interest always, but unless 
of transcendent merit, scarcely appeal to the general reader. 

Plant Life. (Marshall Japp and Co.)—Here are fourteen chapters 
on various selected subjects connected with the forms, the functions, 
and the history of plants. We cannot discover the author’s name, 
but we may recommend this anonymous wriler’s interesting and 
instructive papers. The illustrations, more than one hundred and 
fifty in number, are judiciously chosen and well rendered. Altkough 
the botany of the book is, for the most part, both sound and recent, 
yet it must not be supposed that we are here presented with a 
scientific treatise, or with a systematic view of the life-history and 
the relationships of representative plants. There are several chapters 
on ferns, mosses, and other cryptogams; one on the fertilisation 
of flowers, and another on predatory plants; while ‘the folk-lore 
of plants” and “plants and planets” form the subjects of much 
amusing gossip. 

The Fields of Great Britain. By Hugh Clements. (Crosby Lock- 
wood and Co.)—The author of this volume has taken considerable 
pains in gathering together from well-known works on agriculture, 
on agricultural chemistry, and on food, a formidable array of figures 
and of statements. But his arrangement of these materials is not 
happy; while in those places where he has introduced variations of 
the original texts, he has made unwarranted changes which are far 
from being improvements. Were it worth while, it would be easy to 
cite scores of instances of the lack of sound judgment and exact 
knowledge which this book exhibits. It will suffice to say here that 
it cannot be recommended to agricultural students as a safe and 
clear manual. The present reviewer may, however, confess that 
he has not been able to extract so much amusement from The 
Fields of Great Britain as from Mr. Hugh Clements’s “ Organic 
Chemistry.” 





The Epistle of Paul to Philemon, an Exposition for English Readers. 
By the Rev. A. H. Drysdale, M.A. (Religious Tract Society.)—This 
sma}l book contains un introduction—so good, that we imagined it 
might prove the best part of the book—a translation, and then the 
exposition itself, which is exhaustive. If this episode in the great 
Apostle’s life had been a “cunningly devised fable,” it could not 
have appealed more than the tale as unfolded in this letter to all that 
is deepest and best in our human nature. The lapse of centuries 
has had no power to chill the sympathy with which we regard the 
aged prisoner, his doubly rescued convert, and that master who 
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is expected to receive his runaway slave ‘as a brother beloved.” 
Though slavery is dead, selfishness is not, and we trust many will 
be the better for Mr. Drysdale’s labour, and grateful to him for it. 


History of England, for Schools. By E. Neville Johns. (Isbister.) 
—The nature of this book leads us to suppose that it is intended for 
National schools, and if so, it should be fairly successful. Its style 
is rather too juvenile to warrant its being placed in the hands of 
older or better taught scholars; for such a purpose, it cannot come 
into competition with Mr. Green’s “Short History.” But it is a 
great advance on most former handbooks of the kind. There is a 
lucid account of that reign of terror to the schoolboys, the Wars of 
the Roses, and genealogical tables abound. Two or three blots, 
however, have met our eye. It is hard enough to remember 
even crucial dates, and few are more crucial than the 
taking of Constantinople by the Turks. We regret, therefore, 
to find it here anticipated by two years, and placed in 1451, 
instead of the familiar 1453. The relations also of the Austrian and 
Spanish Royal families are not so clear of themselves as to allow of our 
being misinformed that Ferdinand, King of Spain, was succeeded by 
his son, Charles V. Each chapter is followed by examination ques- 
tions. We suppose they may be useful to teachers. We should 
doubt whether any pupil put himself through this self-inflicted 
catechism. One word about the maps. These are more and more 
becoming attractive to good histories. Their use in illustrating the 
subdivisions of a country at a particular time is obvious ; but when 
we have a map of Britain A.D. 449 to 1066, it clearly attempts too 
much, and leads to its being thought that the political aspect of the 
island was much the same at the battle of Hatfield (marked here, by 
the way, at Hatfield, in Hertfordshire, instead of Heathfield, in York- 
shire), and the battle of Senlac. 

Three Hundred Outlines of Sermons on the New Testament. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.)—There is no explanatory preface to this volume. 
We do not, therefore, know by what process it has been compiled. 
It contains three hundred tiny sermons, by seventy-five different 
authors. The names of H. P. Liddon, C. H. Spurgeon, and F. W. 
Farrar are on the list of writers. It can hardly be with their own 
consent that these clergymen appear in company, nor can it be cer- 
tain that either of the two Canons above mentioned agreed to a pro 
cess of reduction which should bring what he had to say into the 
compass of a single page. We see that this volume is to be followed 
by another of a similar nature on the Old Testament, and, indeed, a 
series of twelve is contemplated. These issues are announced as 
forming part of a library termed “clerical.” We are, therefore, led 
to suppose that the contents are mainly intended for ministers, 
yet it is difficult to conceive even a minister labouring through 
such a strangely mixed volume. Or if it is supposed that he 
might dip here and there for thoughts, it would argue a very 
eclectic mind, indeed, to surrender to such divers and haphazard 
impressions. We all admire Sir Roger de Coverley’s chaplain boldly 
borrowing his sermons, but then he borrowed them whole, and from 
a limited range of theology. To work up such meagre notes as these 
to any profit, a man would need to throw himself into extremes only 
possible for a theological acrobat. We give an extract, one of the 
shortest, to show the nature of the help provided :—“ Cornelius 
(Acts x., 34-35) : ‘Of a truth, I perceive that God is no respecter of 
persons; but in every nation, he that feareth him, and worketh 
righteousness, is accepted with him.’ The incident teaches us,—(1), 
That Christianity can eradicate the most inveterate habits ; (2), that 
the propagation of Christianity has been developed by human in- 
strumentality; (3), the true method of expounding Christianity,— 
Peter’s sermon is full of Christ; (4), the connection between human 
agency and divine power,—1, human agency is not self-sufficient as 
to spiritual results; 2, apart from the word, there must be a distinct 
divine influence.’’ These things used to be called “ Skeletons,” in our 
youth; are they any more palatable for being styled ‘‘ Outlines ?” 


Legends of My Bungalow. By Frederick Boyle. (Chapman and 
Hall.)—This is an intelligent and amusing collection of stories, 
founded on the experience of that modern Ulysses, the war corre- 
spondent of a newspaper. Mr. Boyle strings his “legends” together 
well. He opens with a photograph of himself, in the study of his 
“ bungalow,’’ which seems to be only another name for an English 
cottage. In this photograph are to be seen most of the objects which 
figure in the following pages, After this frontispiece, follows the 
“Voyage autour de ma chambre.” It is not exactly a new device 
with a story-teller, but it is at least executed here with freshness 
and taste. The area from which the furniture and bric-d-brac have 
been brought is surprisingly wide, and the hazy way.in which the 
descriptions are told adds to the charm of variety :—“ As I loll ina 
huge armchair, which bears its date between two sculptured monsters 
on the back, ‘1689,’ wandering fancy recalls or invents for each 
object in my bungalow a tale. Some, of course, are simply re- 
collections, others pure fiction; buat the most part are a mingling 
of reality and waking dreams.” It certainly is difficult some- 
times to know how far our author differs from a notorious Ger- 





snctiemndmadei 
man Baron. We were brought up sharp, in reading the story of 


“Some Skins,” at the part which tells how “Katland outspa: 
above the kloof,” by the following passage :—* Suddenly rt wand 
thunder,—the cliff beneath him shook. In a second, the Kloof . 
full of tearing, bellowing, raging water. All Victoria down oa 
has been twinkling with lights, exposed for this joyful al 
Before Katland could draw his breath, one-half of them went os . 
one-half of the village was swept away, amidst a din so awfal th t 
the cry of a drowning population rose unheard. The great dam “ 
burst, eaten through by land-crabs.” Local history alone can tell 
whether the dated incident (February 27th, 1880,) be simpl 
recollection, or pure fiction. But it seems a pity that such om 
elements should be so indiscriminately mixed in the same 
book. It is an increasing habit of Americans to point their 
humour by some one astounding lie, dressed ont in the 
most artistic and unsuspicious guise; and if an assurance 
by asterisks that this is “fact”? were usual, it would certain! 
be added, to complete the agony. The pity is that one’s notions pe 
the possibilities of wonder in far-off lands get so mixed, that either 
nothing becomes credible, or everything. If our author thinks the 
end of his art is to mystify, we are ready to assure him of hig success 
with us, at certain points of his book. But still, we fancy something 
higher might have come of his story-telling powers, which he exer. 
cises with an engaging familiarity, and freedom from vanity not 
common. It costs Mr. Boyle but the turn of a page to pass from the 
plundering of Tirnova, which furnished his study with one piece of 
loot, to that of Coomassie, which furnished it with another. Monte. 
negro supplies a “struka,” or plaid; India, a helmet and a cup; 
Borneo, divers deer-horns; Nicaragua, a tripod of earthenware, to 
which belongs a story with a very fine moral, which our readers 
should pouder for themselves. 


The Poor Law. By T. W. Fowle, M.A., Rector of Islip. (Mac. 
millan and Co.)—The literature of the Poor-law is very considerable, 
and is to be found in many books, by no means all of which are 
easily accessible. Mr. Fowle has done excellent service in condensing 
a great mass of information into one small volume, which should be 
always on the shelves and often in the pocket of every Poor-law 
Guardian. Mr. Fowle begins by defining the “Poor,” agreeing 
with Burke that this word ought not to be applied to the independ- 
ent labouring man. The Poor-law was made for the destitute; and 
the principle on which it is based is that the prevention of actual 
starvation is “a thing due from Society to its own self-respect.” 
State relief is not charity, the distinction being well expressed by a 
Dutchman. “ Free charity, indeed,” he said, “ with my neighbour's 
hand in my pocket!” The author describes how the new Poor-law 
replaced the old system, under which a man was mocked for working, 
when, as his fellows said, “If you didn’t do it, you would get the 
same as another man has, and would get the money for smoking 
your pipe and doing nothing.” Yet the present system is very far 
from perfect, especially as administered in most Unions. The 
over-worked Relieving Officers can neither properly investi- 
gate the cases of applicants, nor properly check the pos 
sibly changed circumstances of receivers of out-relief. The fol- 
lowing story, quoted by Mr. Fowle, illustrates this difficulty :— 
“One of the officers of the —— Union, engaged, shortly after his 
appointment, in looking up his cases, came upon a pauper of long 
standing at work in a well-stocked garden. ‘You have got a nice 
bit of garden here?’ ‘Yes; itis pretty good.’ ‘And are those your 
pigs, in that sty there?’ ‘Yes; they be mine.’ ‘And there is & 
horse and cart,—is that yours, too?’ ‘Oh, yes; that is what I goes 
to market with. And who be you, sir?’ ‘Well, I am the new re 
lieving officer; and I think you had better come up and see the 
Guardians next Board-day.’” “ After this,” says our author, “we 
need not be surprised to hear the stories of paupers dying rich.” Mr. 
Fowle modestly refrains from suggesting remedies for the evils he 
displays. He places the facts, clearly and briefly, before his readers; 
he shows where the weak points in the present system are: and calls 
attention to the questions which demand an answer. Such work, so 
done, gives no room for criticism, and should cause little difference 
of opinion. It may be that here and there the author shows an 
inclination to take the official view of certain points. Thus his opinion 
that out-relief could be absolutely abolished within a few years could 
be justified only, as it seems to us, by the—very improbable —assump- 
tion that organised charity would be ready to take its place within 
that time; and, unless we have mistaken him, Mr. Fowle adopts a 
view of the boarding-out system, which, we had thought, was mainly 
held by some excellent and able authorities, whose minds do not 
quickly grasp new facts and plans. We may add a hope that an 
index will be given in future editions. These, however, are secondary 
points; and we repeat that this little book will be found highly in- 
structive and suggestive, by all who take any interest in the condition 
of the distressed classes. 


Land Nationalisation. By A. R. Wallace. (Trtibner and Co.)— 


Within the limits of a short notice, it is impossible to do more than 
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indicate the nature of this work. Not that the volume is great in 
size, for Mr. Wallace has condensed his argument within a very com- 
pact compass ; but that the issues raised and the proposal made are 
far too important to be briefly discussed. The author begins by 
showing the evils of our present system of land-tenure. Landlord- 
jsm has brought Ireland “within measurable distance’”’ of revolu- 
tion; and its results in Scotland, if less noisily insisted on, are un- 
doubtedly faulty. In England, landlordism is seen at its best; 
yet here also Mr. Wallace has no difficulty in showing how it lies at 
the root of mischiefs which—unless some great change comes—will 
one day be unmistakeably apparent ; and he insists that “the divorce 
of the working-classes from the soil is the prolific parent of pauper- 
ism, vice, and crime.” The author’s remedy is, as he admits, suffi- 
ciently radical, if not revolationary, being nothing less than “the 
abolition of private property in land, and its complete nationalisa- 
tion.” Landlordism, he thinks, must be replaced by occupying- 
ownership; the tenure of the holder of the land must be secure 
and permanent; every man must be able to secure a _ portion 
of the land; the sale and transfer of land must be perfectly 
free; subletting must be forbidden, and mortgages strictly 
limited. To effect this, the landlords must be compensated. This 
may be done either by purchase for a fixed sum, or—and this is the 
author’s plan—by securing them the full revenue they have hitherto 
received. This revenne would, of course, be paid only to the actual 
proprietors and their heirs alive at the time; since, as Mr. Wallace 
observes, it is quite clear that no compensation is required for 
the unborn. When the land had thus been acquired, the nation 
would be the universal ground landlord. The State would in no way 
interfere with the management of the land, but would receive a quit 
rent from the occupying tenants, who would, in other respects, be 
virtually the owners. On the tremendous scheme thus imperfectly 
sketched we offer no comments here, as such comments would 
scarcely be appropriate in a short notice of such a book. It is shortly 
and clearly stated, and the most indolent may easily possess them- 
selves of Mr. Wallace’s ideas. That they should do so, and give their 
very best attention to a subject which, whatever view be taken of 
his treatment of it, ranks among the most important, is more to be 
desired, perhaps, than hoped for. Mr. Wallace adds to his volume 
an index, and a useful list of books which may be consulted on 
this question. 

Of cheap editions and reprints, we have received the following :— 
Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero-Worship ; Morley’s Life of Cobden (Chap- 
man and Hall); Bracebridge Hall and Old Christmas, from Washing- 
ton Irving’s Sketchbook, both illustrated by R. Caldecott. (Macmillan 
and Co.) Three numbers of Ward, Lock, and Co.’s “ Biographical 
Series,” each one giving a condensed account of the lives of William 
Pitt, John Bright, and Victor Hugo. 
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EMORIAL to DR. PUSEY. 


There will be,a MEETING of CHURCHMEN on 
THURSDAY, November 16th, at three o’clock, at 20 
Arlington Street, W., to consider the best form of 
Memorial to Dr. Pusey. The Marquis of Salisbury, 
K.G., Chancellor of the University of Oxford, will 

reside. 

, The Lord Bishop of Oxford, the Lord Bishop of Ely, 
Earl of Carnarven, the Dean of St. Paul’s, Earl 
Beauchamp, Canon Liddon, Right Hon. Sir J. R. 
Mowbray, Bart., M.P., Right Hon. A. J. Beresford- 
Hope, M.P., Archdeacon Denison, and others have 
promised to attend. 

Tickets of admission, and any information, may be 
obtained from 

JOHN W. BUCHANAN RIDDELL, Hon. Sec. 

65 Belgrave Road, S.W. 

VACANCY having occurred in the 
& PROFESSORSHIP of :GREEK and LATIN, 
in the Mason Science Oollege, Birmingham, the 
Council are prepared to receive Applications (accom- 
panied by testimonials) for the Appointment. The 
stipend is £200 per annum, plus two-thirds of the 
Class Fees. Applications must be sent in to the 
Secre tary, G. H. MORLEY, not later than the 
3lst inst. Further particulars may be obtained from 
the Secretary. 








LADY, the Wife of an Officer who 
: is in India, is desirous of finding a comfortable 
HOME, in town or country, but not sea-side, for her- 
self and maid, in a Clergyman’s or other gentleman’s 
family. References given, and required.—Address, 
““M.'B, J.,”’ care of Henry S. King. and Co., 45 Pall 
Mall, London, W. 


ISS HILL and MISS OCTAVIA 
HILL RECEIVE a FEW PUPILS at their 

own House, 14 Nottingham Place, London, W. The 
course of study includes the usual branches of 
English, the Elements of Physical Science, Modern 
Languages, Latin, Music, and Drawing. Inclusive 


terms, Eighty Guineas a year. 
We 4523525 HOUSE, 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

The Misses CRAWFORD (Daughters of the late 
Rev. J. R. Crawford, M.A., of Great Berkhamsted, 
Herts.), RECEIVE a limited number of PUPILS. 
Thorough Education, Excellent visiting Masters. 
Resident foreign Governess. Good School of Art. 
Pupils prepared for Cambridge Local Examinations. 
Home comforts.—Highest references given. 








REPARATION for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
&c.—The BEACON, Sevenoaks—F. RITCHIE, M.A. 
(Oxon.), J.S. NORMAN, M.A. (Cantab.) Special terms 
for Sons of Clergymen. 


I ONDON HOSPITAL TRAINING 
4 SCHOOL for NURSES, Whitechapel, E. 

Increased accommodation having lately been pro- 
vided, there are several vacancies] for Ladies who 
may wish to avail themselves of the unrivalled oppor- 
tunities for iuostruction in Medival and Surgical 
Nursing which the 800 beds of the London Hospital 
prisent. Probationers are received on payment of 
One Guinea a week, inclusive of everything but 
washing, for periods of three months. There are 
also several vacancies for Probationers, who, if ap- 
pointed after a month’s trial, will be paid £12 for 
the first year, and £20 for the second. 

The Nursing Lectures are given every Wednesday, 
atSp.m. Ist Course, “‘On the General Details of 
Nursing,’’ by Miss Liickes, Matron to the Hospital, 
commencing in August. 2ud Course, ‘On Elementary 
Anatomy and Surgical Nursing,’’ by Frederick Treves, 
Esq., F.R.C.S., Assistant-Surgeon to the Hospital, 
commencing November 8th, 1882. 3rd Course, ‘On 
Elementary Physiology and Medical Nursing,” by A. 
Ernest Sansom, Esq., M.D., F.R.C.P., Physician to 
the Hospital, commencing in March, 1883, 

A limited number of Ladies admitted on payment 
of Half-a-Guinea for each Course.—For further par- 
ticulars, apply to A. H. HAGGARD, Secretary. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s yer 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
a. _ BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 

Jast, S.W. 


== 
UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

7 WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C, 
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WRITING & COPYING INKS. 


BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID, 
BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLUID, 
SCARLET INK FOR STEEL PENS. 


Also. every kind of Writing and Copying Inks, 
Marking Ink for Linen, Gum, Mucilage, &. 





STEPHENS’ INKS of all kinds can be obtained 
of any Stationer in any Town in the United King- 
dom and in all the chief Cities of the World. 
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BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 


LIMITED. 

Established 1837. 
Paid-up Capital ... aS ooo 
Reserve Fund a ase = ; 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches thronghout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS at INTEREST are received at this 
Office, for fixed periods, the present terms for which 
are 4 per cent. for one year, 44 per cent. per annum 
for two years and upwards. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL Kinps. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENTS AT SFA. 
ASSURANCE OF EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
ecidents of all kinds, 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £240,000. 
MODERATE PREMIUMS. 

Bonus ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER FIVE YEARS, 


1,700,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 
ns gf to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
oca 


Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross, Lendon. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ae EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 

ASSURANCE COMPANY, New Bridge 
Street, London, E.C. Established 1847. 
by Special Act of Parliament. 

This Company being established on the Mutual 
Principle, pe pen Po belong to the Members. Every 
third year a careful Valuation of the Business is 
made, and large Bonuses have been declared. The 
Average Cash Bonus (Triennially) exceeds 20 per 
Cent. on the Premiums paid. It has Policies in Force, 
assuring £3,828,318; it has an Annual Income of 
£151,407 ; it has an Accumulated Fund of £842,522; 
it has Paid in Claims, £1,042,823. 

Prospectuses, Copies of the last Report and Balance 
Sheets, and Board of Trade Returns, &c., can be 
obtained on application to any of the Agents of the 
Company ; or to EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 

The Directors are prepared to entertain Applica. 


tions for Agencies. 
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OMMERCIAL 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subscribed... oe ... £2,500,000 
Capital Paid up... aa as °s 250,000 
Life Funds, in Special Trust fo 
Policyholders, exceed ‘se Me 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... 1,050,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Offices—8 Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 


r Life 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Pg claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 
ity. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
NUN FIRE and LIFE OFFICES, 
KR Threadneedle Street, E.C. ; Charing Cross, 
S8.W.; Oxford Street (corner of Vere Street), W. 
FIRE. Established 1710. Home and Foreign 
Insurances, at moderate rates. 


LIFE. Established 1810. Specially low rates for 
young lives. Large Bonuses. Immediate Settlement 
of Claims. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 

IRKBECK BAN K.— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares, Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 

application, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
March 31st, 1880. 


LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, facing the Atlantic. Grounds, five acres. 
Tennis Lawn. 250 Rooms. Table d’Hote at separate 
Tables, from 6 to 8 p.m. Large Swimming Bath. 
Hot, Cold, and Tepid Sea and Fresh Water private 
Baths, Douche, Shower, &c.—Address the MANAGER, 


| Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. First Award 
ard Medal, Sydney, 1880 ; Melbourne, 


| 1881. — 
FRY’S Pyry’s CARACAS COCOA. 
“‘A most delicious and valuable 
article.’’—Standard. 
pow det set san 
| PURE COCOA ONLY. RACT 
RY’S COCOA EXT ‘ 
COCOA “ Strictly pure.”—W. W. Stoddart, 
F.I.C., F.C.8., City Analyst, Bristol. 
FIFTEEN PRIZE MEDALS, 
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rPHE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH 
(HeaRSon’s Patent). Prices, fitted with non- 
corrodible pens: Pocket Size, 286d; Desk Size, 33 6d 
—_ ~ — = et tae 1s per box. 
ay also be had, fitted with Gol iridium. 
pointed, price 103 6d. ee ee 





THE. ANTESTY LOGRAPH 
i (HEARSON’s PATENT). Is nota stylograph or 
point-writer, but a true pen, and preserves all the 
usual characteristics of the handwriting ; it may there. 
fore be used for shorthand and for signatures, 


ae eee aeeneeeeeaee ahaha 
YHE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH 

_ (HeEARSON’s Patent). Is a pen which requires 

no dipping, but is ready for instant use without adjust. 


ment, aud may be carried in the pocket wi 
safety. ” re 


HE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH 
_ (HEARSON’s Patent). Is a reservoir holder 
carrying sufficient ink for many hours’ continuons 
writing. Is easily refilled, and any ink may be used. 
It writes with a nibbed pen, renewable at pleasure. 
with fine, medium, or broad point, to suit ail wala? 
Of all Stationers. Wholesale only of the Manu- 
facturers, 
Txos. De La Rue and Co., London. 





LAMPS and OILS, 
ILLIAM s. BURTON, 
88 (late 35) Oxford Street, W., &c. 
Has a Choice Selection of KEROSINE, MODER- 
ATOR, and other Lamps on Show in Artistic 
BRONZE, ORMOLU, DOULTON WARE, Fancy 
CHINA, CRYSTAL, and VENETIAN GLASS, all 
of the Highest Quality, at Moderate Prices. 


KEROSINE LAMBS, from ...... 28 6d to 12: 
Ditto, DUPLEX, from...... 8s 6d to £5 ls 
SUSPENDING Ditto, from ...... 53 0d to £10 


QUEEN’S READING Ditto, from lls 0d to £3 
BRACKET LAMPS, from ......... 123 
PASSAGE LAMPS, from............ 
STOVES, for Mineral Oil, for 

Rooms, Halls, Couservatories, 

We MEM osc iccéincacaiscereosainienes ys 93 Od each 
MODERATOR LAMPS, from ... 103 0d to £7 lds 

OOLZA OIL, Best, 33 per Gallon. 

KEROSINE, Best, pure water white, safe and 
inodorous, 1s 2d. 

CATALOGUES of GENERAL FURNISHING 
IRONMONGERY, CABINET FURNITURE, BED. 


LDRIDGE’S BALMof COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixtv Years, 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when falling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, . and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 63, and lls, 

Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 

AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSALINE 

in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 

and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, aod in: 
vigorating to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


RUPTURES. 

HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS.—Is allowed by upwards of 500 
medical men to be the most effective invention for the 
treatment of hernia. The use of a steel spring, so 
often hurtful in its effects, is avoided, a soft bandage 
being worn round the body, while the requisite re- 
sisting power i3 supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and 
closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A descriptive circular, with testi- 
monials and prices, may be had of the manufacturers, 
WHITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER TRUSS 

CO., Limited, 228 Piocadilly, London. (No Agents.) 


R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS.—Curious AND INTERESTING.— 
“ Sir,—Will you be so good as send by David Miller 
one lls box of Locock’s Wafers? You need not send 
any smaller one, for many spoons in one dish soon 
consume the contents. God bless Dr. Locock, for his 
invaluable medicine for the chest.’’ ‘The above 
true copy from J. Staley, a collier, in Greenburn, 
was sent to me, J. Freeland, druggist, Bathgate.’’ 
Dr. Locock’s Wafers give instant relief, and rapidly 
cure Asthma, Consumption, Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, 
and all disorders of the Breath and Lungs. In rheu- 
matic and nervous pains, they act like a charm. They 
taste pleasantly. Price 1s 14d, and 2s 9d per box. 














OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—Influenza, sore throat, quinsey, 
mumps, and similar complaints always abound in un- 
settled weather, and are most safely and effectually 
subdued by rubbing Holloway’s Ointment at least 
twice a day upon the chest and glands of the throat. 
The Ointment penetrates the skin, reduces inflam- 
mation, and heals ulcerations, This treatment is 
sufficient for curing the most serious and complicated 
throat affections, provided Holloway’s Pills be taken 
at the same time. When swallowing gives pain, the 
Ointment may be relied on till improving symptoms 
admit of painless deglutition. In asthma, bronchiti:, 
pneumonia, pleurisy, whooping cough, incipient con- 
sumption, scarlet fever and measles, Holloway’s me- 
dicines are not less valuable in mitigating the most 
troublesome features than they are certain in ulti- 


] mately curing. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
BRANCH OFFICES— 


981 REGENT STREET, and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
| THE NEW BOOK SEASON.—NOTICE. 








H 
i 
i 
i 





Many Thousand Volumes of the Best Books of the New Season are already in Circulation at 


MUDIE'’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


In addition to the Large Number of New Books, English and Foreign, which are constantly 
passing through the Library, the Permanent Collection comprises MORE THAN ONE MILLION 
VOLUMES of Works of the Best Authors, on all Subjects of general interest. 


Fresh Copies of all the Leading Books of the New Season are added as the demand increases ; and 
ample Supplies are provided of all the Principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 


SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, AND 
UPWARDS, 


ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses Postage Free on Application. 








CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR NOVEMBER. 


Ready on Monday next. Post free on application. 





#,* All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, with the least possible delay, 
by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
Branch Offices.—281 REGENT STREET, and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 








| v y s e v v TSA N “ on N 
NOTICE. | aw SO be see ee een 
THOUGHTS ON THEISM 
With Suggestions towards a Public Religious Service in 


The FOURTH and CONCLUDING Harmony with Modern Science and Philosophy. 


“‘Tts pages are enriched with numerous extracts from the most eminent 


12 7 ,f  divines, metaphysicians, and scientists of modera times.’’—Shrewsbury Free Presa, 
VOLUME of the NEW EDITION of |i eee tees Se 


O GIL VIE’S IMPERIAL DICT] ONA R x, | gr = re ore Neame Hevela. of Assemblies and all interested 
Edited by Charles Annandale, M.A., will be London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


P VCE Gli 1st. 
UBLISHED on DECEMBER 1st MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 27, 


for NUVEMBER. Price 1s. 








London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 





Tue Wizarp’s Son. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chapters 1-3. 
N O W R E A D Y An INDIAN Festival. By Alma Strettell. 
. THe PEDIGREE OF WHEAT. By Grant Allen, 
SHOOTING THE FaLis. By M. K. 
ee THE Porm or Pentaur. By Margaret L. Woods. 
Home-RULE UNDER THE ROMAN Empire. By G. T. Stokes. 


The SEVENTH EDITION of the UNI.- | HE NRICH HEINE: A PLEA, By Mrs. Magnu 


13, 
Ow History Acain. An Address delivered before the Historical Society of 


VERSE ; or, the Infinitely Great and the | Birmingham. By eee R. Seeley. 
Infinitely Little. By F. A. Pouchet, M.D. | ee _ 








Illustrated by 273 Engravings on Wood, | PE tseIes CS eee 


Price 28 6d each. 
elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, price Ts 6d. C ASES te BI" D 1° 


Price 2s 6d each. 








be had by order through any Books 


May 6 rok 
London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. Wellington Straet, Strand, Londou, W.C. 


eller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
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SMITH, 


ELDER, AND 


CO.S NEW BOOKs. 





WILL BE READY ON NOVEMBER 2nd. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portrait, Maps, and Fac-similes of State Doe 


THE MERV OASIS: 


aments, price 36 


Travels and Adventures East of the Caspian during the Years 1879-80-81, includi i 
Residence among the Tekkés of Merv. ; me re Months 


By EDMOND O'DONOVAN, Special Correspondent of the Daily News. 





Now ready, with Illustrations, post 8vo, price 2s, 


TO THE INJURED: 


FIRST AID 





Five Ambulance Lectures, 


BY DR. FRIEDRICH ESMARCH. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 


“Her Royal Highness has furnished the numerous pupils of these Ambulance Lectures with a very pleasant, readable 


useful information imparted clearly and well.’’—Lancet, October 21st, 1882. 


manual, which contains a great deal of 











NOTICE.—The TWELFTH EDITION is Now Ready of 
VICE VERSA; or, a Lesson to Fathers. 


By F. Anstey. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ Tf there ever was a book made up from beginning to end of laughter, yet not | 
2 comic book, or a ‘ merry’ bock, or a book of jokes, or a book of pictures, or a | 


jest-book, or a tomfool book, but a perfectly sober and serious book, in the rea1- 
ing of which a sober man may laugh without shame from beginning to end, it is 
the new book called ‘ Vice Versa, or, a Lesson to Fathers.’......We close the book 
recommending it earnestly to fathers, in the first instance, and their sons, 
nephews, and male cousins next.’’—Saturday Review. 


NOTICE.—_The FOURTH EDITION is Now Ready of 


'MEMORIES of OLD FRIENDS. Being 


Extracts from the Journals and Letters of Caroline Fox, of Penjerr; 

wall, from 1835 to 1871. To which areadded Fourteen Original Letter _ 

J. S. Mill, never before published. Edited by Horace N, Pru. “Wi s 

Portrait, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 183. . ith a 

| “There are not many things rarer than a thoroughly delightful s a 
Pym must have the credit (since the author herself is past reoeiviig apace Mr. 

| provided readers of to-day with this rarity.””—Atheneum. z oe 





NEW 
‘By Alaric 


It is impossible to 


At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo 


TREHERNE’S TEMPTATION. 


CARR. 


“*Mr. Carr has successfully attempted difficult task.... 


read this story without interest, and the strength of the plot is exceptional.’’— | 


Morning Post. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, 


NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘FOR PERCIVAL,” 
On October 30th, in 3 vols. post 8yo, 


DAMOCLES. By Margaret Veley, Author 


of “ For Percival.’’ 


and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
The FORTNIGHTLY 


nin Oa + XXIT 
REVIEW, 

NOVEMBER. Edited by T. H. 8. Escort. 

Tue Rerorm oF Eayrr. By Sir Samuel W. Baker. 

Lucius Carey, Lorp FALKLAND. By the Earl of Carnarvon. 

Tue FRENCH REPUBLIC AND M. GAMBETTA. 

Tue LIFE AND WORK OF THE LATE PROFESSOR F. M,. BALFoor. 
H. N. Moseley (of the ‘ Challenger’ Expedition). 

THE Future OF ZULULAND. By the Right Hon. Sir H. B. E. Frere. 

A New Errenicon. By F. W. H. Myers. 

British AGRICULTURE IN 1882. By the Hon. G. C. Brodrick, Warden of 
Merton College, Oxford. 

Tue Irn1SH PARLIAMENTARY Party. By T. M. Healy, M.P. 

S1pE LiguTts ON AMERICAN PuBLic Lire. By James Bryce, M.P. 

THe ELEVENTH PLAGUE OF Eaypr. By A. J. Wilson. 

THE STATE OF THE OPPOSITION. By Two Conservatives, 

HOME AND FORE.GN AFFAIRS, 


The SALON of MADAME NECKER. By 


Vicomte D’Havssonvit_e. Translated from the French by Henry M. Trollope. 
2 vols, crown 8vo, 18, 


** To the historical student, these interesting volumes cannot fail to prove a 
great treat. The high position held by M. Necker and his accomplished wife in 
French political society, for some time before the Great Revolution, necessarily 
brought them in cuntact with the influences, personal and social, which originated 
that tremendous upheaval .....It will suffice to say that the two volumes are full 
of equally interesting matter, and that Mr. Trollope ha: performed his share of 
the task with marked ability and care.’’—Globe, October 16th. 

““M. D’Haussonville’s entertaining pages bring before the reader quite a 
panorama of the best society in France, including statesmen, financiers, poets, 
prose-writers, artists, critics, and philosophers, in the reign of Louis XVI.’’— 
Daily News, October 16:h, 


for 


By Professor 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 
NOVELS, 


NEW 
NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


NADINE. <A Story of Modern Society, 


Founded on Fact. By Mrs. Camppett Prarp, Anthor of “ Policy and 
Passion.” 2 vols, Next week. 


KATINKA ; or, Under the Veneer. A Novel. 


By Rosert J. LANGSTAFF HaviILanp. 3 vols. | This day. 


CHILDREN of the WORLD: 


Translated from the German of Pavt Heyrse. 3 vols. 





a Novel. 


ABU TELFAN; or, the Return from the 
Mountains of the Moon. By WitHetm Raase. Transiated from the | 
German by Sorie DEtFrrs. 3 vols. 


UPTON-ON-THAMES: a Novel. By Tuomas 


A. PINKERTON. 2 vols. 


*** Upton-on-Thames’ will not place its author on a level with George Eliot; | 


but there is much in it which permits him to claim kinship with even so dis- 
tinguished an analyser of human foibles as that great woman.’’—Daily News, 
October 16th. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


NOW READY. 


Post vo, cloth, gilt edges, 8; 6d. 


‘WINNERS IN LIFE’S. RACE; 


GREAT BACKBONED FAMILY. 
By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY, 
Authoress of ‘‘ The Fairyland of Science,’’ *‘ Life and her Children,’’ &c, 


With numerous Illustrations, 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 

* Although the present volume, as giving an account of the vertebrate animals, 
isa natura! sequel to, and completion of, my former book, ‘ Life and her Children,’ 
which treated of invertebrates, yet it is a more independent work, both in plan and 
execution, than I had at first contemplated I have endeavoured to describe 
graphically the early history of the backboned animals, so far as it is yet known 
to us, keeping strictly to such broad facts as ought in these days to be familiar to 
every child and ordinary well-educated person, if they are to have any trae con- 
ception of Natural History. At the same, time, I have dwelt as fully as space 
would allow, upon the lives of such modern animals as best illustrate the present 
‘livisions of the vertebrates upon the earth; my object being rather to follow the 
tide of life, and sketch in broad outline how structure and habit have gone hand- 
in-hand in filling every available space with living beings, than to multiply descrip- 
tions of the various species.”’ 


By the same Authoress. 
LIFE and HER CHILDREN. 
The FAIRYLAND of SCIENCE. Twelfth Thousand, 6s. 
A SHORT HISTORY of NATURAL SCIENCE. 


Second Edition, with 77 Illustrations, 7s 6d. 


BOTANICAL TABLES for the USE of JUNIOR 
STUDENTS. Third Edition. Folded in cloth cover, 1s 6d. 


Seventh Thousand, 6s. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





The SCIENTIFIC RESULTS of the VOYAGE of H.M.S. ‘CHALLENGER.’ 
Now ready, ZOOLOGY, Vol. V., in royal 4to, price 50s, cloth. 


EPORT on the SCIENTIFIC RESULTS of the VOYAGE 

\ of H.M.S. ‘CHALLENGER’ during the YEARS 1873-6, under the command 

of Captain G. S. Nares, R.N., F.R.S.; and Captain F. T. Thomson, R.N. _ Pre- 

pared under the Superintendence of the late Sir C. W. THOMSON, F.R.S., and now 
| of Joun Murray, F.R.S.E., one of the Naturalists of the Expedition. 


| *,* This Volume may also be had in Two Separate Parts, XIV. and XVI. of the 
entire Work, as below (Part XV. in the following volume) :— 


' Part XIV. REPORT onthe OPHIUROIDEA. By TuroporE Lyman. Price 38s. 


| Part XVI. REPORT on the MARSUPIALIA. By Professor D, J. CUNNINGHAM, 
M.D., F.R.S.E., F.R.C.8. Price 12s. 


| 

| Printed for H.M.’s Stationery Office ; Published by order of H.M.’s Govern- 
ment; sold by Lonemans and Co., JoHN Murray, MACMILLAN and Co., SIMPKIN: 
and Co., TRUBNER and Co., E, Stanrorp, J. D. PorrEr, and KEGAN Pavt and 
Co., London; A. and ©, Back, and Dovatas and Fouts, Edinburgh ; and by A. 
Txom and Co., and Hovers, Frae1s, and Co., Dublin. 
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wM. H. ALLEN AND GO’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





PRANZ LISZT, ARTIST and MAN. By 
L RaMANN, Translated from the German by Miss E. Corwdery, 
2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s. 


GUJARAT and the GUJARATIS. Pictures 
of Men and Manners taken from Life. By Brnramsi M. 
Maancri, Author of “The Indian Muse in English Garb,” 
“Pleasures of Morality,” “ Wilson-Virah,” &c., and Editor of 
the Indian Spectator. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


UNDER ORDERS. By the Author of “The 


Invasion of India from Central Asia.’’ 2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s, 


MISTERTON ; or, THROUGH SHADOW to 


SUNLIGHT. By “Unvs.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The EUPHRATES. VALLEY ROUTE to 


INDIA, in Connection with the Central-Asian and Egyptian 
Question. By Sir WILtAM ANDREW, C.I.E., Author of ‘ India 
and Her Neighbours.’ 8vo, with Maps, 5s. 


A COMPLETE CONCORDANCE to the 
REVISED VERSION of the NEW TESTAMENT. Embracing 
the Marginal Readings of the English Revisers, as well as those 
of the American Committee. By JouN ALEXANDER THoms. 
Medium 8vo, 6s. 


LIFE in INDIA. By Major the Hon. 


CuarLEs Dutron. Crown 8yo, 2s 6d. 


FOREIGN SECRETARIES of the NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY, to 1880. Vol. III. By Percy M. Tuornton, 
Contents :—Duke of Wellington. Lords Palmerston, Aberdeen, 
Granville, Malmsbury, Russeil, and Clarendon. Foreign Policy from 
Lord Palmerston’s Death, 1865, to the Fall of Mr. Gladstone’s Adminis- 
tration. Administration of Lord Beaconsfield. Appendix and Notes. 
8yo, with Five Portraits, 18s. 


CAPTURING a LOCOMOTIVE. A History 


of Secret Service in the late American War. By Rev. WILLIAM 
PitTENGER. Crown 8vo, with 13 Illustrations, 6s. 


AMAZULU. The Zulu People, their Manners, 
Customs, and History, with Letters from Zululand descriptive of 
the Present Crisis. By Tuomas B. JENKINSON, B.A., sometime of 
Springvale, Natal, and Canon of Maritzburg. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


On DUTY UNDER a TROPICAL SUN. 
Being Some Practical Suggestions for the Maintenance of Health 
and Bodily Comfort, and the Treatment of Simple Diseases ; with 
Remarks on Clothing and Equipment for the Guidance of 
Travellers in Tropical Countries. By Major 8. Leiau Hvnt, 
Madras Army, and ALEXANDER S. Kenny, M.R.C.S8.E., A.K.C., 
Senior Demonstrator of Anatomy at King’s College, London, 
Author of “The Tissues and their Structure.’ Crown 8vo, 4s. 


THIRTY-EIGHT YEARS in INDIA. From 
Juguanath to the Himalayas. By Wittiam Taytor, Esq., 
Retired B.6:S., late Commissioner of Patna. Vol. II., with 
upwards of 100 Illustrations by the Author, and Portrait, 8vo, 25s. 


LADIES on HORSEBACK. Learning, Park- 
riding, and Hunting, with Hints upon Costume, and Numerous 
Anecdotes. By Mrs. Power O’DoNoGHvuE (NANNIE LAMBERT), 
Author of “The Knave of Clubs,” “ Horses and Horsemen,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 5s. Second Edition now ready. 


EGYPT: Political, Financial, and Strategical ; 
together with an Account of its Engineering Capabilities and 
Agricultural Resources. With Six Maps and Plans. By GriFFin 
W. Vysr, late on Special Duty in Egypt and Afghanistan for 
I.M.’s Government. Crown 8vo 9s. 


The BELGIUM of the EAST. By the Author 


of “Egypt under Ishmail Pasha,” “Egypt for the Egyptians,” 
&c. Edited by BLaNcHARD JERROLD. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The ROMANTIC LAND of HIND. By I: 


Musannir (Captain C. F. Mackenziz). Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ENGLISH-ARABIC DICTIONARY. For 
the Use of both Travellers and Students. By F. Sre1neass, Ph.D., 
of the University of Munich. 


The TRUTH ABOUT OPIUM. The 


Substance of Three Lectures delivered at St. James’s Hall. By 
Wituam H, Brereton, late of Hong Kong, Solicitor. 8vo, 7s 6d. 





London: WM. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place, 





Now ready, n 1 vol. crown quarto, cloth extra, about 550 pp., gilt edges, 31s 6d ; 
or, in parchment binding, top gilt, uncut edges, very handsome, 35s, 


AN EDITION DE LUXE 
OF 
MR. R. D. BLACKMORE’S CELEBRATED NOVEL, 


LORNA DOON E: 


A ROMANCE OF EXMOOR. 





In reply to many inquiries for an Illustrated Edition, the Publisners have much 
pleasure in announcing that they have prepared a superb Edition de Luxe, which 
represents the Twentieth Edition of the above well-known work. It contains 
numerous Full-page and other Illustrations, engraved by Mr. J. D. Cooper, in the 
very best style of Wood Engraving, after Water-Colour Drawings by Mr. F, Arm- 
strong, specially made and presented to the Author, who has kindly lent them 
for this purpose. These Illustrations represent the scenery of ‘* Lorna Doone,” 
from studies made in the localities of the chief incidents of the story, and have 
been drawn on Wood by Mr. Percival Skelton. 

The Work is further enriched by several Full-page Illustrations, drawn by the 
well-known Artist, Mr. W. Small, representing studies of some of the Leading 
Events, Battles, Scenes, Characters, and Incidents. Many of the chapter headings 
also contain Illustrated Initials of Devon or Somerset views by Mr. W. H. J. 
Boot. It is printed by William Clowes and Son, in their best style, and bound 
in handsome cloth by Messrs. Burn, The type is new and specially chosen, and 
the paper of the finest and best material. In no respect has expense been spared 
by the Publishers to make this Edition in every way as perfect as possible. 

This Work is already so well known that it is quite unnecessary to describe 
either its character or its merits. The best test of these is its great popularity, 
Nineteen Editions in the popular six-shilling form having already been issued, 
with an increasing sale every year. 

AUTHOR’S PREFACE TO THE TWENTIETH EDITION. 

Wuat a lucky maid you are, my Lorna! When first yon came from the Western 
Moors, nobody cared to look at you, the ‘‘leaders of tie public taste” let none 
of it to make test of you. Having struggled to the light of day, through obstruction 
and repulses, for a year and a half you shivered in the cold corner without a sun- 
ray. Your native land disdained your voice, and America answered *‘ No child of 
mine ;’”’ knowing how small your value was, you were glad to get your fare paid 
to any distant colony. 

Still a certain *brave man felt convinced that there was good in you, and 
standing by his convictions—as the English manner used to be—“‘ She shall have 
another vhance,” he said ; ‘‘ we have lost a lot of money by her; I don’t care if we 
lose some more.” 

Accordingly forth you came, poor Lorna, in a simple pretty dress, small in 
compass, small in figure, smaller still in hope of life. 

But—oh but—let none of the many fairer than yourself who fail, despond—a 
certain auspicious event occurred jast then, and gave you golden wings. The 
literary public found your name akin to one which filled the air, and as graciously 
as royalty itself, endowed you with imaginary virtues. So grand is the luck of 
time and name, failing which more solid beings melt into oblivion’s depth. 

This you too must do, ere long; meanwhile, be proud of success beyond merit, 
and rejoice yet more that fortune showers fresh delights upon you. To shine with 
adornment, as a female should, to find your words made pictures of bright gevius 
—from pure love of yout—and thus to venture torth to those who will receive you 
kindly, through the force of habit and of nature.—October, 1882, 

* The late Mr. Sampson Low, the younger, 
+ This unwise lover is Mr. F. Armstrong, of Bristol. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


“ Now placed within the reach of every mother and teacher by tite 
wish of the PRINCESS HELENA, whose interest in the cause is so 
well known.”’—DaiLy News, in a Leaderette, October 18th. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION of GIRLS, and its 


Place in a Rationa) System of Education. By Concorpi1a Lérvine. A 
Lecture delivered before the London School Bourd. Portrait, cloth, ls 6d. 


FOR CHILDREN’S ACTING. 


WIfH LEWIS CARROLL’s SPECIAL SANCTION. 
ALICE THRO’ the LOOKING-GLASS, and other 


Plays. Dramatised for Children’s Acting by Kate FREILIGRATH-KROEKER. 
With Plates giving Suggestions for Costumes, &c. 3s 6d, 
Also separately, 10d each. 
ALICE THRO’ the LOOKING-GLASS. HOLLE. 
KING THRUSHBILL. PRINCESS DISDAIN. 


SOME CHILDREN’S BOOKS NOW READY. 
1s 6d Series (150-250 pages), fully Illustrated, on toned paper, gilt edges. 
Charles XII. and his Stirring Times. By Albert 
ALBERG. Is 6d. 
Luther, Life of Martin. By W. Chapman. ls 6d. 
[More, Sir Thomas. |--A Boy’s Ideal. The Story of a 
Great Life. By Frances KE, Cooke. 1s 6d, 

** His fortune and misfortunes, his education, his surroundings, his family, and 
his friends—all are very vividly brought before us. We have here 2 study of 
character, no less than a study in history Above all, we must commend the 
writer for her skill in choosing short words andshort sentences without becoming 
childish.’’—Academy. 





By the same Author. 
[Savonarola.|—True to Himself. The Story of a Great 
Life. By Frances E, Coox. 1s 6d. 
Wiclif, Life of John. By W. Chapman. Iséd. | 
Annals of the Poor. By Rev. Legh Richmond, with 
Memoir by J. S. Stattysrass. 1s 6d. 
Order Sonnenschein’s Edition, with Memoir. 


Crimson Pages ; aStory of the Reformation. By W. 
TILLOTSON. 1s 6d. , ; a 

Doll Stories told to their Little Mistresses. By Lucy 
Conse, I|s 6d. . 

Knights of the Red Cross. By R. J. Shields. 1s 6d. 

Only a Drop of Water, and Other Stories. By Eric 
STAFFORD. Ils 6d. 

“The influence of Hans Andersen is conspicuous in these stories—by which we 
intend a compliment rather than a reproach......Both original and effective, and 
told in a Kingsleian vein.””—Academy. 

Stories of Olden Times drawn from History. By Ella 
Baker. 1s 6d. ; 
Tales from the Edda. By Helen Zimmern. Illus- 
trated by Kate Greenaway and others. 1s 6d. 
«“ MINIATURE” CATALOGUE of Presents and Prizes, published by W. SWAN 
SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Illustrated with Miniature Reduced LIustrations, 
free at all Booksellers, or of the Publishers. f 
“A little gem of typography, worthy of permanent preservation.” 


PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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Will be published on November Ist, 1882. 
A CHEAP EDITION (price 1s 6d) OF THE 


PARALLEL NEW TESTAMENT, 


BEING 


THE VERSION OF 1611 ARRANGED IN PARALLEL COLUMNS WITH 
THE REVISED VERSION OF 1881. 


Pearl 16mo. 


Cloth limp, red edges... ... 1s 6d, | Turkey morocco, limp 5s Od. 
Paste grain, limp, goldedges 2s 6d. Sy n circuit ... 7s Od. 


Interleaved with plain writing paper for MS. notes, paste grain, limp 5s 0d. 


Also bound with the Old Testament portion of the Pearl 16mo Reference Bible. 
Prices, in various styles of bindings, may be obtained of all the principal Booksellers. 





Also bound with the Old Testament portion of the Pearl 16mo Reference Bible and 
“Helps to the Student.” 


6s Od. 


French morocco, gold edges Turkey morocco, iain “ 


gold edges... . ; Os 6d. 


Prices, in other styles of bindings, may be obtained of all the principal Booksellers. 


The Revised Version is the Joint Property of the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. 





OXFORD : CAMBRIDGE: 
Printed at the University Press. Printed at the University Press. 
tandon: HENRY FROWDR |g at ogat vty egainy ness 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, 7 “WAR ; , 


AREHOUSE, 
7 PATERNOSTER ROW. 17 PATERNOSTER ROW. 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
PR PRESS. 


ESS. | 








Will be published on November Ist. Minion, crown 8vo. 
THE PARALLEL. NEW q7aE PARALLEL NEW 
TESTAMENT, | TESTAMENT, 


GREEK AND ENGLISH. 


The Greek Text Edited by the 
Rev. F. H. A. SCRIVENER, M.A., LL.D. 


| GREEK AND ENGLISH. 


Giving the Authorised Version, the Revised Version, 
the Revised Greek Text, and the Readings displaced 
Cloth, bevelled boards sia 123 6d. | by the Revisers, in parallel columns; also space for 
Persian morocco, gold edges ... .. £1 Is Od. | MS. Notes. 

Turkey morocco, goldedges ... .. .. £1 53 0d. 


: | Cloth boards, rededges 2... 10. 0 ssa vee 2 5 
N.B.—This Edition is printed on alternate pages ursion ean ag alae sok see eee a <o oF 
with the English Minion Edition, and corresponds | Turkey morocco, boards... ... .. .. £1 53 Od. 


with it page for page. 


| ! 
May be obtained of all Booksellers. | At all Bookeel'ers. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, 
Oxford University Press Warehouse, 


London: C. J. CLAY, M.A., and SON, 
Cambridge University Press Warchouse, 
17 Paternoster Row. 7 Paternoster Row. 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES. 


THE WONDERFUL AND UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS OF THESE WATCHES OVER ALL OTHERS 
SUBMITTED FOR COMPETITION AT THE PHILADELPHIA, PARIS, AND SYDNEY EXHIBITIONS, 
TOGETHER WITH THE OFFICIAL RECOGNITION OF THEIR MERITS RECEIVED FROM 
GOVERNMENTS AND IMPORTANT CORPORATIONS, AND NUMEROUS 
TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL CLASSES, STAMP THEM 
AS UNEQUALLED. 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 3s, 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 3s, 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s, 


HENRY W. BEDFORD, 


AGENT FOR THE WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 
67 REGENT STREET, NEXT DOOR TO THE ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
The New Illustrated Price List Post-free. 








A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFOR D’S 
MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 





WITH ANY KIND of STEWED or PRESERVED FRUIT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
I8 THE MOST AGREEABLE OF SEASONABLE DELICACIES. 





Pe... 
JAMES NISBET AND (0’8 NE 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


SWISS LETTERS and ALPINE 
POEMS. By the late Frances RIDLey Ha 
With 12 Illustrations of Alpine Scen Apr 
Flowers, by the Baroness Helga von c _ 
Small 4to, cloth, extra gi’t, 12s, ns 
BRIGHT and FAIR. A Book for 
oung Ladies. t 
M.A. 16mo, cloth, is. sheen Brena, 


LIFE of OUR LORD, for th 
Young, Brighter than the Sun: or, Christ 4 
Light of the World. In paper covers small ite 
This is a cheap shilling issue of the larger wi k 
with the same type and Full-page Ilustrations : 

The LORD’S PURSEBEARERS 
By Hrspa STRETTON. Crown 8yo, cloth, 1s 6d. 

A NOBLE VINE. By the Rev. J 
Jackson WRAY. Crown 8yo, cloth, 3:64. °°" 

The STORY of a SHELL A 
Romance of the Sea. Wi'h Some Sea Teachings 
A Book for, Boys and Girls. By the Rey. J. R. 
Macpurr, D.D. Small 4to, cl i Ait 
Illustrations, 6s. ©» cloth, with numerous 

STRONG and FREE. A Book for 

oung Men, y the Rev. George Everarp 
M.A., Author of “Day by Day,” &. With a 
a asi! a from the Right Honour. 
able the Earl of Shaftesbury. 16 i ‘ 
ls; boards. 1s 6d. ‘ me Ep cloth, 

The BATTERY and the BOILER: 
* = onngag ig —— of a Telegravh? 
cable Layer. By R. M, Batian Ms 
cloth, illustrated, 5s. an. Ee, 

The KITTEN PILGRIMS: or 
Battles which All must Fight. By the Same. 
Small 4to, cloth, with numerous Illustrations, 58. 

The GIANT of the NORTH; or 
Pokirgs round the Pole. By the Same, Crown 
8vo, cloth, illustrated, 5s. 

MY DOGGIE andI. By theSame. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 3s 64. 

EXPELLED. The Story of a 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN. By BernarD Het. 
MANN. Crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 5s. 

DORRINCOURT. A Tale for Boys, 
By the Same. Crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 5s, 

BOXALL SCHOOL. Bythe Same. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 33 6d. 

NOBODY. By Miss Warner. 
Crown 8vyo, cloth, illustrated, 33 6d. New 
Volume of the ‘‘ Golden Ladder ”’ Series, 

DECIMA’S PROMISE. By Agnes 
GIBERNE, Crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 3s 6a, 

WHAT MIGHT BEEN. 
A True Story. By the Author of “English 
Hearts and English Hands,” ‘‘ The Memorials of 
Captain Hedley Vicars,” &c. Small crown 8yo, Is. 

A MAIDEN’S WORK. By Lady 
Hops, Author of *‘ Our Coffee-room,” &. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 5s. 

SUNSET RAYS. A Companion 
Volume to “Sunrise Gleams.’”? By the Same. 
16mo, cloth, ls. 


London: JAMES NISBET and CO., 
21 BERNERS STREET, W. 





* For woman is not undevelopt man, 
But diverse ; could we make her asthe man, 
Sweet love were slain: his dearest bond is this,— 
Not like to like, but like in difference.” 
—TeEnnyson’s “ Princess.” 


SENSE ABOUT 
WOMEN. 


By Colonel T. WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 
270 pages, crown 8vo, cloth, 2:, post free. 

“‘ His book is a treasury of practical wisdom....... 
Where all is so good, it is difficult to select anything 
as specially admirable; but the chapters in ‘The 
Home’ may be mentioned as among the best.”— 
Spectator, 

“Tt has all the charm of Montaigne, with none of 
his egotism.’”’—Pictorial World. 


COMMON 





London: W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and 00. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
AT ALL LIBRARIES §° BOOKSELLERS. 


BELL and the DOCTOR. By Thomas 


Sarre. 3 vols. 


LOST in the CROWD. By the Author 
of ‘Recommended to Mercy,” ‘ Barbaras 
Warning,” &c. 3 vols. 


FAIR FACES and TRUE HEARTS. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Margaret Mortimer’s Second 
Husband.”’ 3 vols. 


ALL AMONG the BARLEY. By 


Frora Harter. 3 vols. 


SELECT NOVELS. 
Crown 8yo, cloth, 33 6d each. 

MY SISTER _ the{ A BROKEN BLOSSOM. 
ACTRESS. By Fror-| By Frorence Marryat 
ENCE MARRYAT. | SWEETHEART and 

The DEAN’S WIFE. By WIFE. By Lady Cox- 
Mrs. EILOART. STANCE HOWARD. 

TWO MEN and a| PHYLLIDA. By Fior- 
MAID. By Harriett! ENCE MARRYAT. 


JAY. f Immediately. 
BARBARA'S WARNING. 





By the Author 0 
* Recommended to Mercy,”’ &e. [Immediately. 


, WHITE and CO, 


EF. a 
$1 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
LIST 


70 BE PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK. 


NOTES upon SOME of SHAKE- 


SPEARE’S PLAYS. By Frances ANNE 
Fanny) Kemsre.. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 
finely —_ in an pre ink, 7s 6d. 
N THE STAG a _—— 
Tre 1 EST. 
MAO Vill. ROMEO and JULIET. 
IN the LAND of MISFORTUNE. 
y Lady Frorence Dixte, Author of 
Hs Patagonia,’ &c. W ith numerous 
Illustrations by Major Fraser and Captain 
C. F. Beresford, R.E., engraved by 
Whymper and Pearson. In 1 vol. demy 
8vo, 18s. 


(LD COACHING DAYS; or, 
Road Sketches in Bygone Days. By 
Sranpey Harris (“ An Old Stager”). 
With numerous Full-page Illustrations 
by John Sturgess. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 
16s. 

BRIGHTER BRITAIN. A Full 
Description of Life in Northern New 
Zealand, with Chapters upon the Maories, 
Natural History, Productions, Gold 
Digging, &c. With an Appendix on New 
Zealand Literature. By WitrtaAm DELIsLE 
Hay. In 2 vols. large crown 8vo, 21s. 


The HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. 
From the German of Professor Max 
Duncker, by Dr. Everyn Anpott. The 
Sixth and concluding Volume. In demy 
8yo, 21s. 


SOME EXPERIENCES of a 
BARRISTER’S CAREER. By Mr. Ser- 
jeant BALLANTINE. A New and Revised 
Edition (being the Fifth) in 1 vol. crown 
8yo, with Portrait, 6s. 





NEW ADDITION TO 
BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


In One Volume, crown 8yvo, 6s, 


WOOED and MARRIED. By 
Miss Rosa NovucHetre Carey, Author of 
“ Nellie’s Memories.” 








POPULAR NOVELS. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, each in 3 vols, 
MRS. RAVEN’S TEMPTATION. 
By the Author of “ Dr. Hardy’s Mar- 
riage,” &ec. 


AFEARLESS LIFE. By Charles 
by Author of “So Young, my Lord, 
and True.’’ 


ROBIN. By Mrs. Parr, Author 
. “Adam and Eve,” “Dorothy Fox,” 
C. 


“Mrs Parr is never dull; her keen perceptions, 
womanly delicacy, and gencrous sympathies cz urry the 
reader with her through eyery page.”’—Queen. 


ALASNAM’S LADY. By Leslie 
Kein, Anthor of “ Surrender,” &¢ 


’ 

** Alasnam’s Ls ady ’ is full of pretty pictures, grace- 
ful'and tender scenes, and expr essions of pure feeling.” 
—Dai! y News, 


A WESTERN WILDFLOWER. 


By Karnartne Lee. 
EVE LESTER. By Mrs. 


Diehl, 
Author of ‘The Garden of Ei len.’ 


[Just rea ly. 





Now ready, price One Shilling. 


The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTS FoR NOVEMBER, 1582. 

1. Unsrotrep rrom THE Wort By Mrs. G. W 

Godfrey. (Continue: od.) . 
Tur Last or THE GEORGES, 
A Love raarpy. 
SHELLEY As a TEAC HER. 
HELENA MopJESKA. (Continued.) 
d Sona. . 
- A Day ar Avianon, 


pegene 


8. T Tue HUsRAND To HIS WIFE 

+ RopIn. By Mrs. Parr. (Ci nelusion.) 

4 LeTrer TO THE EDITOR ON A RE ENT ARTICLE 
ON E. J. TRELAWNY 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 


8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen 


PUBLISH ERS. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘' The CHAPLAIN of the FLEET.” 


ALL SORTS and CONDITIONS of MEN: an Impossible 


Story. By Watrer Besant. Illustrated by Fred. Barnard. 3 yols. crown Svo. At every Libr: wry. 

* Like its numerous predecessors, eminently bright, readable, original, and charming ; a book to be read 
with unalloyed ple asure, and to be closed with regret—the regret being g, howeve or, pleasa: ntly tempered by that 
sense of sat:sfaction which is always given by work which is in every resp. et well d me. which from be ginning 
to end one would not have other than what it is...... There cannot be any doubt that it is altogether refreshing 
and delightful.’’—Academy. 

‘A work of striking originality of design......Mr. Besant’s vivacity and humonr, which often rise to 
patho: and never sink to carieature, tinge the whole story, ‘and make even his most serious passazes delightful 

... It is, perhaps, the greatest point of Mr. Besant’s marked success that he has written a novel with a 
purpose, and contrived to make it as lively and sparkling as any reasonable reader could wish.”—Athen#um. 
bag! qué ul to the best of all the good work we owe to these ¢ le ever authors in partnership. Perhaps, indeed, 
not even ‘ Ready-Money Mortiboy’ or ‘The Monks of Thelema’ ranks so high as ‘ All Sorts and Conditions 
of Men.’ All this is as charming as a fairy tale, and at the same time full of the truest human interest....., 
We commend it to every reater who knows how to enjoy a novel which is as sound in its morals as it is dai inty 


CHATTO AND WINDUS, 












in its art......Perhaps the most pathetic chapter in the whole book, and one that could hardly have been: 
written better by George Eliot herself—the Apostle of heroism-in- the-Commonpl: we—is that which tells how 
pretty Nelly Sorensen gave up her love for Harry Goslett ; b ut Nelly’s love story is only an undercurrent in a 


"—Wee tly Dispatch, 


novel which is almirable in all its parts and all its characters.’ 





NE W ‘NOVE L by the AUTHOR of “A FRE xc H HE IRESS in HER OWN CHATEAU.” 


VALENTINA. By Eleanor C. Price, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


At every Library. 

*** Valentina’ has the rare qualities of subtlety and refinement The extreme delicacy and completeness 
with which the central figure has been conce'ved, the e we with which her surroundings have been selected 
and arranged, and the reticence with which the whole scheme has been treated, place the work ve ry hi ch in 
the rank of modern novels The pathos of the closing scene is pene trating. The book is fall - clever 
sketches and adroit character drawing, to which atte ntion may be given when a first reading has assuaged 











theinterest attaching to the chief figure. Miss P s last inovel should place her reputation as a w ree very 
high. Her previous publications were full of indic ms of promise, and more than promise ; but ‘ Valentina’ 








is a performance of exquisite and finished simplicity, covering a maturity of talent bot h rare and distin. 


guis shed.” —Daily News. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW NOViL. 
KEPT in the DARK. By ‘aati Trollope. 
Millais, R.A. 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 
: CHRISIrLK MURR AY’S NEW NOVEL. 
VAL STRANGE: a Story, of the Primrose Way. 
Murray, Author of “ Joseph’s Coat,” &e. 3 vols. crown 8yvo. 
NEW STORIES by the AUPHOR of “CAVALRY LIFE.’ 
REGIMENTAL LEGENDS. By J. 8S. Winter, Author of “Cavalry 


Life,’’ &e. 3 vols. crown 8vo. Shortly. 


With a 


By David Christie 


Shortly. 


_Frontis spiece by J. E. 


CHARLES GIBBON’S NEW NOVEL. 
The GOLDEN SHAFT. By Charles Gibbon, Author of “‘ Robin Gray,’’ 


&c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. Shortly. 


JULIAN HAWTLHORNE’'S NEW NOVEL. 
DUST: a Story. By Julian Hawthorne, Author of ‘‘ Garth,” “‘Sebastian 


_Stre ome,” &. 3 3 vols. crown 8vo. Shortly. 


“Mr. HENRY LUCY’S NEW NOVEL. aes 
GIDEON FLEYCE. By Henry W. Lucy. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


In 3 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d each. 

ANEW EDITION of LANEH’S ARABIAN NIGHTS. The Thousand 
and One Nights, commonly called in E ind, the “‘ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.’’ A New Trans- 
lation from the Arabic, wi'h Copious Notes, by Epwarp WILLIAM LaNe. _ Illustrated by many Hundred 
Engravinzgs on Wood, from Original Designs by William Harvey. A New Edition, from a Copy Annotated 
by the Translator. Edited by his Nephew, Evwarp STANLEY PooLe. With a Preface by Stastey Lang- 
POOLE. 

** Messrs. Chatto and Windus have just issue d a repr mt in three hs andsome volume:, plentifully illustrated, 
of the masterly translation of the ‘Arabian Nights,’ by the great Arabic s cholar, Edward Will! int n Lane, 
which, for all who desire a fa'thful reproductioa of the orig izinal, has super ena d the translations which have 
been made at various epochs from Galland’s French version. Tj imes, October 21st, 1882. 

A STORY of EGYPTIAN LIFE. 

The FELLAH: a Novel. By Edmond About. 

boards, 25; cloth, 2s 61. 

“Aut amus'ng r book ; worth consulting just now, because it records the t 
observer.’ —Times. 








[Shortly. 












Post 8vo, illustrated 
»stimony of an uncommonly shrewd 


BRET HARTE’S NEW STORY. 


FLIP, &c. By Bret Harte. Picture boards, 2s ; cloth, 2s 6d. 
“Her story, told with humour from the beg nning, and ending with the deepest pathos, is interesting, 
amusing, and orizinal ; equal to anything Mr. Bret Hurte has written.”—Morning Post. 


DR. GEORGE MAC DONALD’S NEW ROMANCE, i ae 
The PRINCESS and CURDIE. By George Mac Donald, LL.D. With 


11 Illustrations by James Allen. Small crown S8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


SCIENCE in SHORT CHAPTERS. By W. Mattieu Williams, 
F.R.A.S., F.C.S. Crown &vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 

SOCIAL LIFE in the REIGN of QUEEN ANNE. By John Ashton, 
Author of ‘ Chap-Books of the Eighteenth Century,’’ &e. W.th nearly 100 Illustrations in Fac-simile 
2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 28s. 

NEW WORK by the Rev : H. R HAWEIS. 

AMERICAN HUMORISTS. Including Washington Irving, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, James Russell Lowell, Artemus Ward, Mark Twain, and Bret Harte. By the Rev. H. 
R. Hawets, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


The HEBRID ISLES: Wanderings in the Land of Lorne and the Outer 


Hebrides. By Ronert BucHanan. With a Frontispiece by William Small. Crown 8yo, ¢ loth extra, 63, 


CHAPTERS on EVOLUTION. A Popular History of the Darwinian 


and Allied Theories of Development. By ANDREW WILSON, Ph.D., F.R.S. Edin., &e. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, with 249 Illustrations, 7s 6d. 














Price One Shilling. Price One Shilling, Illustrated. 


THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, BELGWA VIA, “for November. 
for NOVEMBER. ALL SorTS AND Conprrioxs OF MEN. By Walter 





CONTENTS. Jesant. Illustrated by Fred Barnard. 
Dust: a Novel. By Jul an Hawthorne Birth AND DeatH OF Wor.tps. By Richard A. 
a ae . ai ph oyicheties _— ‘ Proctor 
Eeyptian Dervisues. By ¢ P. Gordon-Cumming. Ax U NDERG RADUATE ’s Aunt. By the Author of 
WINTER ANGLING. By Redspinner. **Vice Versa. 
STAR-CLoups aNp Srar-Mist. By Richard A. Proctor. Heart anp_ Scrence: A STORY OF THE PRESENT 
3rnps OF BEAUTY AND OF Sox 3y Phil. Robinson. Day. By Wilkie Collins. 7 7 z 
4 ngclbascnagtll _ = i Asovur Yorksuire. By Katharine S. Macquoid, 


A Girt From Exens N 
ScreENCE NOTES 
TapLe-TaLk. 


lex. H. Japp, LL.D. With Five Illustrations by Thomas R. Macquoid. 
Williams, F.R.A.S. | THe Maponna’s Brrtupay. By Henry W. Lucy. 
Tue ApminaL’s Warp. By Mrs. Alexander, 





By pena 








CHATTO and WINDUS , Piccadilly, W 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, AND CO.’S NEW AND RECENT PUBLICATION 


NEW GIFT BOOKS. 


By T. PYM. 

PICTURES from the POETS. An Illustrated Book of 
Child-life, in red and brown tints, beautifully printed in the best style of 
Chromo-lithography. : 

Bound in an Illustrated Cover, pap2r boards, cloth back, price 3s 61, 

“ Bearing in mind the great success of T. Pym’s last year’s book, we are not 
gurprised to fiad that the publishers have provided another work by the same 
talented artist, wherein we find many sweetly pretty and fanciful designs of child- 
life well printed in red and brown tiuts. We can cordially recommend this very 
artistic little book.’’—Literary Churchman. 


MORE OUTLINE PICTURES for the LITTLE ONES to 
COLOUR. Carefully printed in sepia, on a grey paper specially made for the 
purpose, 4to, 1s; cloth, 2s. 

By the AUTHOR of “ WE and the WORLD,” &e. 

A WEEK SPENT in a GLASS POND. By the Great 
Water BEETLE. Written by Juctana Horatia Ewina. Nuwmerons Illustra- 
tions in colours, by R. Andié. 4+0, Illustrated Cover, cloth back, 33 6d. 


AMUSEMENT and INSTRUCTION ona NEW PLAN. 
HAPPY SUNDAY AFTERNOONS. With Numerous 


Outline Illustrations of Bible Subjects, printed on superfine lined paper, for 
the Little Ones to colour and write abvut. 4to, paper covers, 1s; cloth, 2s. 


MY FAVOURITE STORY-BOOK. 


The lilu-trations are printed in sepia, and oczupy a page each, with a Story to 


face. 4to, cloth boards, 2s, 

“LEFT TILL CALLED FOR.” By the Authors of 
‘‘Honor Bright,” &c. Wih noame2rous Ouatliae Illustrations. By Jehn 
Sad'er. Oblong, cloth boards, ls. 

With more than 200 Original Illustrations. 


SUNDAY. New volume, [lMstrated Cover, in strong 
boards, 3s ; extra cloth gilt, 53. 
* Pull of charming pictures and interesting reading.”—Christian World. 
** We know of nobetter mazazine of its kind.’’—Church Times. 








NEW ISSUE. 
CHILDREN BUSY, 

CHILDREN GLAD, 
CHILDREN NAUGHTY, 

CHILDREN SAD. 


Pictures by T. Pym. Stories by L. C. Printed in the best style of Chromo- 
lithography. Illustrated Cover, 33 6d, 

“The pictures are very pretty, and the children represented in them like real 
children as they are to be seen in nurseries, wh ch is not always, nor even often the 
case in books «f this class. Good writing, also, is not abundant in literature for 
tie young, and for this reason the exceilent stories of ‘ L. C.’ will be the more 
attractive. They display a delicate fancy, and will be read with pleasure, for 
their literary merit, by grown people, as well as children.’”’—Times. 


OUTLINES for the LITTLE ONES to COLOUR. By T. 
Pym. Printed in Brown on Grey Paper, so that the Little Ones may use all 
colours, even white, with telling effect. 4to, 1s; cloth, 2s. 


COUNT UP the SUNNY DAYS: a Book for Boys and Girls. 
By ©. A. Jones. Illustrated, swa!l crown 8yvo, cloth, bevelled boards, 33 6d. 


POPULAR 3s 6d BOOKS. 


GREAT BRITAIN for LITTLE) The WATCHERS on the LONG- 
BRITONS. By ELEANOR BULLEY. SHIPS. A Tale of Cornwall in the 
With i Last Century. By James F. Coss. 
8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 53 6d. Illustratel by Davidson Knowles. 

‘Great pains have been taken with | Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 


8 a “ 33 61. Sixt Edition. 
this book, and it contains abundance of| ,, 33 61 : [Sixth Edition i 
information,’’—Spectator. A capital story, and one we heartiiy 


commend to boy readers, both gentle 

EDITH VERNON’S LIFE WORK. | and simple.”"—Guardian. 
By the Author of ‘Harry’s| The OLD SHIP; or, Better than 
Battles,”’ ‘Susie’s Flowers,” &c. | Strength. By H. A, Forpre. With 
Full-page tinted Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, extra cloth boarda, 3; 6d. | 
[Tenth Edition, | Crown 8vo, cloth, bevellei boards, 
33 64. 


LOST PIECE of SILVER. By 
the Author of ‘* Edith Vernon’s 
Life Work,” &c. Illustrated, crown 


HONOR BRIGHT; or, the Four-| A 
eaved Shamrock. By the Authors | 
of “ One of a Covey,” * Robin and | 
Linnet,.”’ &e. Wth Full-page one 236 
Tinted Illustrations, crown 8yo, | a ave, cute boards aaine, 56 a : 
cloth, bevelled boards, 33 61. | This is a simple, pathetic, little 

| story, which has the look of being true ; 

“A cheery, sensible, and healthy | true, that is, in the sense of being faith- 
tale.”’—Times. | ful to life......Told without exagge:a- 

tion, without any fine-writing, but with 

TRUE UNDER TRIAL. By | very considerable power.’’ —Spectator, 
FRANCES PALMER. With Tinted STORIES THEY TELL ME; or, 
Illustrations from Drawings by G. Sue and I By Mrs. O'REILLY 
L. Seymour and W. A. Cranston. With Illustrations by a are 
Grown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, | Mites. Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled 
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